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FACT AND: C OM@tENT 


é bate traveling men’s associations in the various 
trades—upholstering, silk, lace and embroidery, and 
wallpaper—have done remarkable work. During the 
war they whole-heartedly co- 
Asking Support operated in every patriotic ven- 
foraWorthy Object ture, and they have been fore- 
most in backing legislation (such 
as the absentee voters’ bill) having to do with the 
betterment of conditions for the traveling men. Now 
they again have an opportunity to bring into play their 
powers to create interest and raise funds for a worthy 
object. 

From the time of their inception it has always 
been a hope in the minds of their more humane mem- 
bers that one day there would be a fund of some sort 
established through which help could be generously 
given to the unfortunate, aged and indigent members 
of the brotherhood. The operations of the British 
Guild, an association which cares for the orphans of 
deceased members, were discussed. No single associa- 
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tion has been wealthy enough to undertake such a task. 
Some of them, the Upholstery Travelers’ Association 
in particular, established a small relief fund, but were 
unable to go further. ; 

Now, however, an organization is being promoted 
to raise $3,000,000 for a home for aged traveling men. 
This movement was the result of a bequest made by the 
late J. C. Tise, of North Carolina, providing 1,000 
acres of ground in his home State and $100,000 in 
cash, to be used for “some worthy purpose”. The 
trustees of this bequest, after considering numerous 
proposals, decided to give an option on it to the travel- 
ing salesmen of the country. When $3,000,000 is 
raised, it is planned to spend $2,000,000 on buildings, 
the remainder to be held as an endowment fund. 

This enterprise should be of interest to every 
traveling men’s association and to every traveling man, 
and we strongly commend it to them. An organization 
committee of seventy business men in various lines, all 
of them independent of any traveler’s association, is 
back of the movement. John H. Love, treasurer of 
the Merchants Association, of New York, is chairman 
of this committee. 
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fr TAKES a lot of tact to be a salesman in the line of 
interior decoration, for every customer is a self- 
constituted expert. Hundreds of half baked literary 

authorities are telling the public 
What Shall We all sorts of things, and through 
Tell the Lady the medium of some Decorative 
About Wallpaper? Art Column or Home and Deco- 

ration Department in the daily and 
weekly press are doing a lot of mischief. And the 
public swallows it all, hook, line and sinker. The 
most persistent of all this art-in-the-home stuff is the 
statement that wallpaper is no longer in favor, and we 
are asked what in the world is the answer. 

You might tell the lady that the Metropolitan 
Museum is showing fifteen Colonial rooms, and they 
wouldn’t be right were it not for the wallpaper, for 
that’s what they used in the better homes of yore. So 
if she’s doing anything in the Colonial or Georgian 
Style, she’s got to use wallpaper, unless she can pay 
the price for wood paneling or tapestries or cretonne 
or chintz or damask side walls—or possibly she’d like 
a painted wall. Yes, that’s what she had in mind, and 
she’s astonished when told what a dependable four- 
coat job will cost. 

You might tell the lady that Cornell University 
has just taken up the subject of decorating their dormi- 
tories and they’ve decided to do it in wallpaper, and 
that in the fifty artistic rooms in the Art Museum in 
Boston wallpaper is very well represented ; same as in 
the Pennsylvania Museum. And if she says “But my 
house isn’t a museum” just quote from Nancy Mc- 
Clelland, the decorator, and there’s no higher authority. 
Miss McClelland says in a recent Art Journal that the 
vogue for plain walls was transitory. People soon 
grew tired of them—just as they got tired of a Ford car 
and get a better one, soon as they are able. 

You might tell the lady “Madame, when I go to 
New York and go up to Thibaut’s and Lloyd’s I find 
the place crowded with decorators buying wall paper. 
I’ll admit that the paint men have been spending mil- 
lions of dollars on the painted-wall propaganda. They 
wanted volume sales and they got it, but it was 95 per 
cent. in cheap houses, and when a woman is looking at 
one of these houses and expresses a little surprise at 
the bare walls, the agent says “That’s the style, Ma’am. 
You know wallpaper isn’t used any more in smart 
houses.” 

What else can he say? He’s afraid to put on 
wallpaper till the walls settle and stop cracking. But 
give that woman about two years staring at those drear 
and barren walls and she'll be ready to think other- 
wise. The time is long past when wallpaper is a factor 
in housecleaning—a medium for concealing a dirty 
wall, and there’s many an old-time paperhanger who 
doesn’t get this sort of work any more, and with his 
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avocation gone, perhaps it’s a good alibi to agree with 
the real estate man “that wallpaper isn’t used any 
more.” 

You might tell the lady “Madame, Mrs. Acker- 
man, for many years President of the Society of 
Women Decorators, having a very wide circle of 
acquaintances in and out of the Society, says “so far 
as there being a lessening in the use of wallpaper she 
doesn’t know of one single decorator who is not em- 
ploying it”—and that means in the fashionable houses, 
the better class houses, for it’s only the more prosper- 
ous people who employ a decorator. 

As Miss Nancy McClelland so cleverly observes, 
“people are looking upon wallpaper today as something 
wheréwith to establish the charm of atmosphere and 
are welcoming cordially the efforts of our better class 
manufacturers.” 

You might tell the lady that the new houses are 
put up by builders who want to get their houses finished 
up and sold with as little delay as possible, so they 
rush them through with the paint, plaster and wood- 
work men who are already on the job. Moreover, the 
wholesale furniture and upholstery trade, in order to 
protect the decorator, give no wholesale price to the 
outsider. The architect and builder are not favored. 
Naturally they finish their houses along the lines of 
least resistance as a matter of expediency, not as a 
matter of fashion. 

You might tell the lady that the only kind of 
paperhanging that is undesirable is the work of the 
old-time paperhanger who frequently would make no 
charge for the paper so long as he was paid for the 
labor on the job. Naturally, the sort of paper that he 
applied was rubbish. A lot of rubbish also has been 
put out and exhibited in books at the grocery store, 
drug store, real estate office, plumbers and paint shops, 
and it has created a prejudice that favored a substitute 
wall treatment. 

When a dozen firms are everlastingly trying to 
sell the cheap trade (the sort of trade that advertises 
“rooms papered complete for nine dollars”, the trade 
that encourages the housewife to do her own paper- 
hanging, or slaps the paper on to the wall over the old 
paper, never scraping or sizing, and leaving the job to 
blister, peal, or crack) results are sure to be unsatis- 
factory. 

Makers of the fine papers are not complaining. 
There’s more high grade paper used today than ever 
before. The public realizes that it costs as much for 
labor to hang a cheap paper as a paper of high quality, 
and it’s an absurd situation to pay labor at present 
rates for putting up perishable stock. The manufac- 
turers who comprehend these facts are prospering; 
those who emphasize cheapness and don’t care a rap 
for quality are the ones who bewail conditions in the 
wallpaper trade. 
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— TRAPHAGEN, of the Traphagen School of 
Fashion, has just returned from several months in 
South Africa. She spent considerable time in Zanzi- 
bar and neighborhood and brought 
The Traphagen back with her many examples of 
School native handicraft, motifs for the 
study of her pupils. Miss Trap- 
hagen’s school is better known in the dress and dress 
fabrics trade, but there is a great deal in her collections 
which would give inspiration to designers of chintzes, 
cretonnes, damasks, or other fabrics. 


Sa furniture trade, through what is called The 
National Home Furnishing Campaign, are endeav- 
oring to undertake a most ambitious publicity program. 
They are after a fund of $4,000,- 

An Ambitious 000. Subscriptions are invited 
Publicity Program which must all represent an amount 
equivalent to one-third of one per 

cent. of the 1927 business done by the subscriber. Un- 
less they raise the full $4,000,000 by December 14, 


A splendid decorative showroom at Palm Beach. In the Michaelyan Galleries. 


1929, all subscriptions, which are in legal form and 
will be held by the Peoples State Bank, will be null 
and void and returned to the subscriber. Eighty-five 
per cent. of the fund, if ‘raised, will be used for adver- 
tising in the national magazines; the other fifteen per 
cent. for expense and advertising commissions. 


” desslags B. Altman & Co. ran a duotone illustrated 
ad in the Sunday newspapers calling attention to 
their specializing in the interior decoration of aero- 
planes. They showed an illustration of 
The World a private plane done by their decorators. 
Does Move. The world is certainly moving fast when 
a field has developed for this class oi 

business. 


“Be it a jaunty sports model, a business-like ship 
for daily commuting, or a veritable palace of the air— 
you will want its interior to reflect the skill of master 
designers and decorators.” 


It is probably the first advertisement that has ever 
appeared appealing for the interior decoration of 
aeroplanes, (Continued on page 121) 

















ART, THE GREAT MERCHANDISE BOOSTER 


How the Stimulating Force of Art Brought Business to a Big Department Store 


T WASN’T so long ago that Henry Ford made 
some remark to the effect that Art was the bunk. 
A short time afterwards he closed up his factory for 
a year or so to give himself time to revise his opinion. 
Art is the influential partner of Industry, the 
creative partner, and the people who call Art “the 
bunk” are usually the people who copy everything 
that’s good, but always in inferior qualities. 

Art is the partner that starts the ball rolling. 

Sometimes it rolls down hill—it is so easy to pro- 
ceed along lines of little resistance—but when it goes 
up hill, it has accomplished something. And don’t 
make any mistake about it. 

Every department store in the United States is 
governed by policies laid down by the Merchandise 
man, who is usually more concerned with merchandise 
problems than Art or the psychology of Art. 

With the exception of few stores, stimulation of 
sales is based upon intensive drives, and of late years 
this system has drifted towards hand-to-mouth buying, 
smaller purchases of individual items with greater 
variety of styles and colorings, everlasting jobs, com- 
petitive prices, with quality always of secondary 
consideration. 

The Upholstery department ought to be a big 
money making department, but not along the narrow 
lines of mere merchandising. 

It has been always the central point around 
which all furnishings have gravitated. It is from this 
department that the department of interior decoration 
usually develops. 

In no department of the store is there greater 
possibility for aesthetic appeal; but there is many a 
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merchandise man that isn’t interested in the least in 
aesthetic-appeals; and because of this attitude there 
has been always a lack of co-operation with the Buyer. 

There is an outstanding exception, however, to 
the rule—the merchandise head of Wanamaker’s New 
York store, and I have to go into their personalities 
because the whole experience is a story of personality. 

Forty years ago I walked through the upholstery 
department of the Philadelphia store in company with 
delegates to the Pan American Conference, and Mr. 
Wanamaker, as we reached the center of the depart- 
ment, observed, “This is our star department. We are 
all very proud of it.” 

And when a few years later, the House Beautiful 
was created, we all thought nothing could be more 
expensive, more elaborate in art, more pretentious. 
And yet as the years went by, through Rodman Wana- 
maker’s personality, the House Beautiful became sim- 
ply a nucleus around which Mr. Wanamaker, with his 
love of art, built up a great policy for demonstration 
of art in the home. 

He was not so much interested in “turn-overs” as 
he was in the quality and the character of the busi- 
ness, because he foresaw that these elements would 
lead the way to improved merchandising, better sales, 
and larger sales of better qualities. 

Too many department stores put the cart before 
the horse; they prejudice the better and more profit- 
able trade by the conspicuous display of cheap stuff. 

Mr. Wanamaker, however, reversed the system. 
He developed stars of progress, and all the lesser 
lights gravitated to their firmament. I doubt if many 
firms can do the things that he did because it needs 
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an adventurous spirit at the helm, a man of vision, an 
artist ; a connoisseur; and more than anything else, a 
man with the power to maintain his standards. He 
was a man of social standing; a man of. wealth who 
for many years had lived in an atmosphere of dis- 
criminating taste. He had spent much of his time 
abroad. He had his estate in England and his Chateau 
in France. He spent a season at Nice or Biarritz, 
and while others took to yachting or golf, his hobby 
was Art. 

And it took the practical form of Things Beauti- 
ful for the house. 

He bought superb paintings. He bought, the entire 
contents of a Venetian palace, even to the marionettes 
of its little theatre. 

He bought the contents of many an English home ; 
he and his agents went into France, Italy and Spain, 
and brought back furnishings, walls, and timber, 
and two of the largest private furniture collections 
in America he bought and installed in the 
Americana section. 

These things became the chrysalis stock 
which Nancy McClelland and Ruby 
Ross Goodnough worked with, and 
finally developed into Au Quatrieme, 
the House of Antiquity, which 
began about 1914 when one room 
was sufficient, and Belmaison, the 
department of reproductions and 
modern things. 

Today, these two sections alone, 
under Mrs. Tysen, cover a floor 
space of over 80,000 square feet, 
and 136 people are employed there. 

The sort of things that Rod- 
man Wanamaker bought were not 
the things that the average mer- “ 
chandise buyer would have approved 
of. In the first place, they had to 
have background, they had to have environment, with 
the result that the things Spanish were given a Spanish 
House with everything in it, from tableware and orna- 
ments to tapestries, mirrors, paintings, rugs, screens, 
everything. If antiques, they were in the Au Quat- 
rieme quarters. If modern reproductions, in the 
Belmaison. And so with the French goods, the English, 
Italian, American. 

Even the walls were carried out with conscientious 
accuracy, wood panelled perhaps, or papered, or tapes- 
tried, everything from a 17th Century oak sidewall to 
a little Bristol salt cellar, and all representing an 
influence which spread throughout the store, permeating 
every department, establishing standards, inspirational. 

No museum can boast of the screen in the Far 
East room priced at $100,000, or the fine crystals, or 


— well, what’s there to it anyhow? 
Just bunk.”—Apologies to Punch. 


old Chinese wallpaper, or cinnabar lacquer, or Coro- 
mandel screens, or the red lacquers, or the gilded 
panels from old Mandarin beds, or the bronzes or rugs. 
Mrs. McCleary of -this section goes once a year to 
China, Japan and India. She doesn’t buy commercial 
stocks, but unusual things in obi cloths, brocades, old 
pewter. The screen in the Far East room is a piece 
from the Imperial Palace in ‘Pekin; a gift from a 
premier to an emperor ; a delightful example ; probably 
nothing comparable can be found anyhere in the world. 

One is judged by the company one keeps, and 
so the commercial sections benefit directly by associa- 
tion with Belmaison and Au Quatrieme, especially as 
there is a spirit of co-operation throughout the store 
that vitalizes every artery of activity. 

In Mrs. Tysen’s departments (and she is a very 
modest lady who gives Rodman 
Wanamaker entire credit for it all) 
the decorative staffs are free lances 
throughout the entire establish- 
ment. Indeed, it is this policy of 
pull-together that has been the key- 
note of the development. To be 
sure, they sell $35 and $45 a yard . 
damasks and brocades and wonder- 
ful wallpapers, many of them mus- 
eum pieces, but if the customer 
wishes something less expensive she 
is ushered to the commercial de- 
partments. 

Thus a very cordial relation- 
ship exists between buyers and 
managers, and the spirit is reflected 
in the sales people. 

It can be readily understood 
that with such an influence, it would 
be difficult for any particular de- 
partment in John Wanamaker to 
deteriorate. 

It wouldn’t be easy for a buyer 
to alibi his falling sales on the ground that the firm 
don’t back him up. 

The firm gives to every department a background, 
an uplift, an ambition, and an educational urge that 
cannot fail to help and dignify the stock. 

Mr. Lerch’s upholstery department has 30,000 
square feet of floor space. He has 9 sections, 9 sec- 
tion heads, 9 associates. Mr. Lerch does all the buying. 
His department is laid out as: (a) Draperies and 
upholsteries, (b) Cretonnes, (c) Lace Curtains, (d) 
Yard lace, (e) Trimmings, (f) Awning, shade, and 
upholstery hardware, (g) Novelties, sofa cushions, 
scarfs, and hand laces, (h) Screens, boxes, and tapes- 
try, panels, (i) Furniture of a special order character. 

He has his own decorative department, his own 
decorative salesmen, and they in turn have the assist- 
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ance of the decorator salesmen from correlative 
departments. 

The carpet and rug department has 35,000 square 
feet, and it has grown so that Mr. Selwood buys only 
the oriental goods, Mr. Scholes the domestics, and 
Mr. O’Neil carpeting by the yard, and linoleum. Time 
was when Mr. Lindan bought it all. Not now. 

Then there is the general contract department, 
under John Wolf, with 15 or 16 salesmen to assist, 
taking care of the big work in hotels, restaurants, and 
public buildings. 

The furniture’ department is famous the world 
over. Mr. McGowan buys the domestic lines and has 
150,000 square feet of floor space, always filled; and 
this doesn’t include the reproductions in Belmaison or 
the antiques in Au Quatrieme. 

Then there is the department of new art, of Art 
Moderne—Venturus—over which Paul Chalfin presides. 
and from this rather top-lofty plane one is dropped to 
the 6 little kitchens; kitchens that are furnished and 
decorated to appeal to the woman who does her own 
work. And, of course, the Budget House, under Miss 
Vyse, where the rooms are planned to meet the neces- 
sities of a home that must be charming on a small 
income. They are merely aids to the merchandise 
stocks and part of the advertising system of the store, 
and the woman who is pleased with what she sees in 
the Budget House is ushered by the budget salesman 
to any or all of the departments carrying the stock. 

I think I have observed upon other occasions that 
it isn’t so much what you know as whom you know 
that gets you along in the world. 

Every department store must figure out for them- 
selves what stratum they propose to occupy. 

All cannot equal the Wanamaker standard, but all 
can emulate the wider policy. All can sense the sound 
logic that is back of it, for believe me, Art is not “the 
bunk” but Art is the inspirational Star of Artistry 
which lights the way and gives to utility greater charm 
and whiteness. CRE C. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


pws have been completed by the Wholesalers and 
Manufacturers’ Association of San Francisco for 
the annual Market Week event, which is to commence 
February 18. As was the case a year ago, two weeks 
will be given over to the special sales event, it having 
been found that buyers from a distance prefer this 
arrangement. Early reservations indicate that fully 
two thousand buyers will be on hand from the eleven 
Far Western States, Hawaii and Alaska. B. Reed 
Funsten, of the Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Com- 
pany, is chairman of the committee on arrangements. 

Marshal Hale, vice-president of Hale Bros., and 
prominently identified with civic development, has been 
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elected president of the Down Town Association of 
San Francisco and under his direction an energetic 
campaign has been launched to attract new industries, 
a campaign in which the Retail Furniture Association 
is taking an active part. The publicity campaign under 
way to stimulate the use of products made locally is 
being carried on by a speakers’ bureau which is ad- 
dressing business organizations and clubs, by radio 
programs and by advertising. The retail trade is 
assisting by featuring the products of local factories 
and a week is to bé given over in February to displays 
of merchandise made in San Francisco and its penin- 
sula suburbs. 

Gus Lachman, of Lachman Bros., whose furniture 
store in the Mission District, San Francisco, is one of 
the largest in the city, has retired as president of the 
Mission Street Merchants’ Association, after having 
acted in this capacity for ten years. 

Bruno Loevy, Hotel Bellevue, San Francisco, 
manufacturers’ agent for curtains and draperies, left 
late in January on the steamer Californian for New 
York, by way of the Panama Canal and Havana. Fol- 
lowing a short stay in New York he will sail for 
Europe, returning late in July. 

Koshaba & Co., importers of Oriental rugs, have 
taken over the first and second floors at 231 Post 
Street and will open a wholesale and retail establish- 
ment. This concern maintains offices at Kermanshah, 
Kashan and Sarouk, Persia, and has stores at San 
Francisco, Oakland and Salt Lake City. ; 

Philip Kelly, jobber and manufacturers’ agent, 
251 Post Street, San Francisco, has added the lines of 
the “J. G.” Comfort Company. 

L. P. Chidester, formerly with Joseph A. Tresch 
at San Francisco, has been transferred to the office 
opened last year at Los Angeles. The San Francisco 
office is now in charge of H. Dunbar, who formerly 
represented Blumfield & Getson and Morris Bernhard. 

William J. Rosenberg, president of the Consoli- 
dated Trimming Company, was a recent visitor at San 
Francisco in connection with the transaction whereby 
this concern has taken over the business of the Art 
Tassel Company at Los Angeles. 

M. B. Trumbly, for a time with Philip Kelly, 
San Francisco, and for years with the H. C. Capwell 
Company, Oakland, has been made buyer of draperies 
for the Taft & Pennoyer Company, Oakland, now a 
unit in the Emporium-Capwell Corp. 

John Clarke Hood, Pacific ‘Coast manager for 
S. M. Hexter & Co., with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, visited the trade in the Southwest during January 
and plans to cover the Northwest in February. 

Frank M. “Bud” Darling is now in charge of the 
San Francisco offices of Charles S. Darling, succeeding 
Miss Irma Schrag, now in business on her own account. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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A SERIES OF PALM BEACH INTERIORS, No. 1 


Living room in the home of Countess Denise Dolfine 


The Upholsterer and 
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A SERIES OF PALM BEACH INTERIORS, No. 2 


Living room in the home of Frank V. Skiff 


The Uphoisterer and 


Interior Decorator 























HE department stores of the country are in for a 
show-down on one of the most disturbing innova- 
tions that has been introduced in recent years. We 
refer to the practice of employing so-called stylists. 
The name in itself as applied to the department 
store i§ entirely a misnomer. In its original form, 
the word “stylist’”” was applied to “an individual who 
was distinguished for attention to or excellence of 
style in written or oral discourse.” For several years, 
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HELP OR HINDRANCE? 


A Discussion of the Value of an Executive Lately Come to 


the Department Store Field. 


of merchandising domination by women stylists is 
being regarded. 

The department store of today has gone far afield 
from the principles and practices of its progenitor— 
the dry goods shop. Its growth and development has 
presumably been made possible by its ability to meet 
the needs of its community. Insofar as its activities 
today are actuated by a desire to continue to meet the 
needs of its community, the department store will 





the term has been applied to that indi- 
vidual who in a manufacturing organ- 
ization was empowered to choose out 
of the developments of the designing 
room, the weaving room, and the 
materials gathered for comparison, 
the several things which, for the sea- 
son, would constitute the showing and 
production of that particular organiza- 
tion. Such an individual was credited 
with having styled the line. 

Now comes another interpretation 
and the creation of a position for 
which this title has been variously 
construed and applied in the retail 
selling field. An individual or several 
individuals, so-called retail stylists, 
may now be found on the personnel 
calendar of the department store. 

The National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, who have just been in 
convention used in one of their pre- 
liminary announcements, this introduc- 
tory phrase: 

“The women’s point of view on 
the Consumer Demand made upon the 
retail merchant is one of the most 


We feel that the position of 
stylist, as described in innum- 
erable conversations by mer- 
chants, buyers, and by stylists 
themselves, is one that calls 
for an individual endowed with 
little less than superhuman 
faculties. We can understand 
that a single individual of the 
feminine gender might ap- 
proximate in her own impulses 
the reactions of her entire sis- 
terhood relative to fashions, 
styles, etc., but we question 
that any such individual can 
pick more unerringly the 
merchandise that will sell and 
be popular than 
can the buyer with 
many years’ 
experience. 







undoubtedly continue to prosper but 
it is only fair to discuss dispassionately 
and without prejudice this latest series 
of experiments in analyzing and meet- 
ing consumer demand through the 
operation of a stylist. 

First of all, what is the position 
of stylist ? What is the necessary train- 
ing to create one? What are the bene- 
fits to be derived and in what way 
will those benefits express themselves ? 

The position of a stylisit as de- 
scribed to us in innumerable conver- 
sations by merchants, by buyers and 
by stylists themselves, is a position of 
authority intended to advise the buyer 
concerning feminine preferences and 
to prevent the purchasing of materials 
contrary to that preference—a fairly 
large order for any single individual 
endowed with less than superhuman 
faculties. 

We can understand that it might 
be possible for a single individual of 
the feminine gender to approximate in 
her own impulses the reactions com- 
mon to the entire sisterhood with rela- 


important features of the program of the 18th Annual 
Convention of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation.” 

On the program were a number of outstanding 
representatives of women’s clubs, women’s magazines, 
women’s departments in colleges, and authorities on 
female employment. Undoubtedly, the emphasis placed 
upon this section of the convention was an indication 
of the seriousness with which the advent of a system 


tion to fashions, to food, to entertainment and to 
manners. It is a fair proposition that with respect. to 
these things female preferences may run measurably 
true to a general code but we can see no grounds for 
the assumption that the buyer, who all these years has 
been responsible for the growth, the promotion and 
the supervision of a department, has denied himself 
the advantages of feminine consultation and opinion. 
His wife, his female relatives and female friends or 
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clerical help, as well as his contact with customers, 
have always been utilized for the purpose of keeping 
him informed as to the attitude and trend of feminine 
preferences, and without the definite appointment of a 
feminine stylist, even a mere man can keep himself 
informed as to feminine reactions concerning the ex- 
pressions of his own taste. Therefore, the appointment 
of a stylist can but be considered an additional source 
of opinion—good, bad or indifferent. 

Now as to the necessary training to develop a so- 
called stylist, let us see what common sense would 
dictate. If you expect a man to be a carpenter, you 
know that he must have had a training in the elements 
of carpentry, in the use of tools, in the principles of 
construction and in the knowledge of materials. He 
was neither born with the ability to use a saw and 
plane nor did he acquire it over night because he 
wanted to be a carpenter. The same would be true 
with plumbing, with engineering, with medicine or 
with law. Proficiency is obtained by long, thorough 
and complete study and experience with the essentials 
of practice pertaining to plumbing, engineering, medi- 
cine or law. Is there then any reason why one should 
subscribe to a belief that the creation of a stylist 
should follow any different form? Even taste, though 





most positively an essential to style selection is an 
acquisition, not a heaven-born gift. 

An eye for color and an ear for music are terms 
that are glibly used but they have long since ceased to 
be considered a substitute for the training which makes 
an artist or a musician. They belong to the amateur 
and not to the professional. Therefore, when one 
refers to native taste or natural taste or to a natural 
sense of the artistic, it is, in our opinion, a reference 
to purely amateur status which in any field of pro- 
fessional endeavor will always require that supple- 
mentary training, which gives professional assurance. 

As to the benefits to be derived from the opera- 
tions of a so-called stylist in a department store, the 
theoretical necessity of such an individual is an idea 
so recently promulgated that the definite benefits have 
not as yet been defined. If they are to be developed 
in the exercise of preventing injudicious buying, the 
individual into whose hands such buyers are placed 
would have to know more than the combined men- 
talities of a store owner, merchandise man and a buyer 
because, with all their experience, even these have 
given evidence of faulty judgment. 

What some stores hope for in the way of mer- 

(Continued on page 140) 


A number of drapery suggestions sketched in the showrooms of the Orinoka Mills. 
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RUSSIA EXHIBITS 


HE exposition of Russian Arts and Handicrafts 

was opened to the public, February 1, at the Grand 
Central Palace, preceded by a reception on the evening 
of January 31, over which Mr. Brun presided. Among 
the guests of the evening were Mr. Bernays, Lee 
Simonson, and Joseph A. Poliakoff, representing the 
Russian Government. 

The exposition was a pretentious affair, covering 
everything from painting and sculpture to the minor 
arts. Christain Brinton, in the foreword of the pro- 
gram, dwells upon the fact that it represents the 
aesthetic activities of the Russia of today. 

It was so good an exposition that it is a pity that 
it wasn’t presented in a more convincing manner. 
The French, when they launched the general results 
in Art Moderne, didn’t show all and everything in a 
jumbled mess like a country fair, but they tidied it up 
to harmonious backgrounds ; they started the decorators 
on the proper rooms for such displays. That is what 
the Russian exposition should have done. It covered 
a huge floor space and showed the things which 500,- 
000 peasants are making. 

Of course, the decorator isn’t interested in the 
toys, but he would be interested in the wood fitments— 
the little bookcases, tea boxes, stands, flower boxes, 
small cupboards, linens, draperies, sometimes block 
printed, sometimes embroidered. He would be vitally 
interested in the lacquerware; the fantastic dress mate- 
rials which can be applied to upholstery; in the rugs, 
not only of the Caucasus, which are well known, but 
the Ukranian rugs, like coarse blankets in high color- 
ings. He would be interested in the dressing gowns 
of velvet from Bokhara, and he would be interested 
in simple furniture if they would bring it out, not the 
elaborate, gorgeous pieces which were shown here, 
which nobody in America could use. 

We can conceive of many a woman who might 
pause in admiration at some of the pottery or lacquer- 
ware in the exposition, but hesitate to buy because 
she couldn’t conceive of a place in her house where 
she could put it. 

In all the big merchandise stores of the country, 
independent of the decorator shops, we find example 





The quaint illustrations decorating this page are reproduced 
from the official catalog of the Exposition. 


HIER ART INDUSTRIES 


rooms—French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, Colonial, even 
Chinese — and these rooms, ;,thoroughly furnished, 
demonstrate the decorative value of the things in them, 
and accordingly help the merchandise departments. 
There would have been precious little demand for the 
New Art in America were it not for the rooms that 
were built to demonstrate the charm of’ the Style. 

We have no Russian background in America. We 
have no Russian sentiment, but we have an apprecia- 
tion of color value, and we can easily conceive of the 
Russian art applied to the solarium, the sun parlor, 
the kitchen, the den, and even to cottage furnishings, 


if the furniture was produced in simple cottage styles, 


and the designs softened a bit. There is a field here, 
put it must be developed just as’ the New Art is being 
developed, and it must be developed through the 
decorator. 

While the entire exhibition is direct from Russia, 
it was sponsored by the Amtorg Trading Corporation. 





A LETTER FROM i. Pereira 


_ Gentlemen: r 5-ee 


Kindly publish in your next issue of THE UPHOL- 
STERER my best wishes and thanks for the magnificent 
response to your appeal in my behalf in my severe 
illness of 1928. 

I am pleased to inform you that I am entirely 
cured of that monster disease—throat caricer, through 
the Memorial Hospital, New ‘York. 

I am now 70 years of age, still full ne ‘Bep as 
usual and able to do light work. 

Thanking THE: UPHOLSTERER and many friends 
for their good wishes, deeds, etc., I beg to remain one 
of the old buyers’ salesmen, etc., of over 50 years ago. 


H. NASSAUER. 
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Examples of the furnished room suggestions from a most interesting display arranged by The Scranton 
Lace Company in co-operation with Miss Lucy D. Taylor, director of activities of the Decorators Club of 
New York City, and the three magazines mentioned below, and shown to a very distinguished gathering at a 
dinner in the Hotel Biltmore, Thursday evening, January 24th. 

Upper left, Living room treatment in The Ladies’ Home Journal exhibit. Center right, Boudoir treat- 
ment by the same magazine. Upper right, Bedroom treatment by The Woman’s Home Companion. Lower 
left, Dining room treatment by the same magazine. Left center, Bedroom treatment by Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. Lower right, Living room treatment by the same magazine. Each of the three magazines partici- 
pating presented a three-room scheme; living room, dining room, and bedroom or boudoir, utilizing the new 

net fabrics of The Scranton Lace Company. 
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A DRAPERY STYLE SHOW 

ifs THERE has remained in the minds of the decora- 

tive profession any doubt as to the seriousness of 
attitude with which magazines of general circulation 
consider problems of home furnishings, any such doubts 
would have been completely dispelled in a view of the 
9-room ensembles placed on view at the Hotel Bilt- 
more by the Scranton Lace Co. on January 24th. 

Lucy D. Taylor, director of activities of the Deco- 
rators’ Club of New York, had arranged for the 
presentation of three distinct problems to the home 
furnishings departments of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping and the Woman’s Home Com- 

panion—problems of modern window curtaining, which 
were to be worked out by the interior decorative staffs 
of the three magazines in question. 

The rooms in which these problems were to be 
worked out were to be respectively a dining room, a 
living room and a bedroom or boudoir. Each maga- 
zine was to treat, in each of these three rooms, a 
specified type of window and to employ in the treat- 
ment of each window one of the new lace fabrics of 
the Scranton Lace Co. This was the only restriction 
as to style which was imposed, and the three rooms 
embodying the suggestion of each magazine were to be 
presented as a decorative scheme to a group of assem- 
bled decorators, editors, artists and writers on deco- 
rative art, who were entertained at dinner by the 
Scranton Lace Co. prior to the presentation of the 
room ensembles. 

The dinner, which was of excellent character and 
served in the best style of the Biltmore, was arranged 
in the center of the music room, with Ben Bernie’s 
orchestra at one end of the space and the room ensem- 
bles occupying the remaining three walls in the form 
of alcoves hidden from view by traverse curtains. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, H. J. Hall, vice- 
president of the Scranton Lace Co., acted as toast- 
master and introduced Miss Taylor in a discussion of 
the elements which controlled the planning of the 
various suites of rooms. 

Succeeding this, a representative of each of the 
magazines acted as lecturer and guide in showing to 
the assembled audience the various points which had 
been met and expressed in the planning and the execu- 
tion of the exhibits. As each suite was revealed, the 
audience was quick to appreciate the excellence of the 
groupings and it would have been difficult indeed to 
award first place to any one of the offerings. This, 
the audience was not called upon to do but there was 
very general regret that the elaborate character of the 
presentation was to endure only for the single evening. 

At the close of the presentation, the officers of 
the Scranton Lace Co. were the recipients of hearty 

congratulations both on the success of the affair and 
on the excellent character of the materials shown from 





their line in the ensemble presentations and in the 
adjoining rooms. 


UPHOLSTERY ASS’N COMMITTEES 


Ww the Upholstery Association of America has 
not completely organized for the current year, the 
following are the officers and the committees appointed 
by the new president, George L. Delatour, Jr., follow- 
ing the election which occurred in December. 

Presidential appointments to the board of gover- 
nors for one year: S. W. Heim, Joseph Stallings, 
A. B. Vanderhoof and John J. Laine. 

Finance Committee, John W. Stephenson, chair- 
man, Harry B. Hall and Ralph M. Levey; Welfare 
Committee, James Kurnicki, chairman, Peter J. Sherer, 
George H. Gardner, T. F. J. Tynan and Hubert Smith; 
Entertainment Committee, Prentice Winchell, chair- 
man, O. W. Jaeger, Harry T. Dyott, Gus C. Odin and 
H. A. Dessar; Membership Committee, A. B. Vander- 
hoof, chairman, Edgar R. Patterson, Gus C. Odin, 
H. H. Van Zile, George H. McLaughlin, Frank F. 
Lyons, Harry B. Hall, Prentice Winchell, James 
Munro, James Kurnicki, J. B. Carroll, Alex Donald, 
Harry T. Dyott, Ralph M. Levey, Charles R. Weiden, 
J. O. Young, Harry H. Cohen, John J. Feuge, Hugo 
Gelter and Warren Gregg; Publicity Committée, J. E. 
D. Coffey, chairman, Harold G. Wesley and Frederick 
D. Day. 








FLOOR COVERING BUYERS ORGANIZE 


AS ASSOCIATION to be known as the Retail Floor 

Covering Association was formed in the closing 
weeks of last year by a meeting held at the plant of 
the Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

The organization will have regional and local 
buyers so as to function throughout the entire retail 
field and a board of governors composed of 12 mem- 
bers, strategically situated throughout the country, 6 
being elected for one year terms and the other 6 each 
to serve 2 years. 

For the time being the association’s activities will 
center on building up its membership, and it is planned 
to have a member in every store buying and selling 
floor coverings irrespective of the size of the estab- 
lishment. 

Committees already appointed are as follows: 
Finance Committee, chairman, Charles Witzeman, 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn; Trade Relations Com- 
mittee, chairman, Fred B. Hall, B. Altman & Co., New 
York City; Program Committee, chairman, Henry 
Thomas, the Jordan, Marsh Co., Boston. 

Officers of the association include: president, 
L. A. Hubach, Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh; vice- 
president, E. E. W. Cruickshank, Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia; treasurer, Fred B. Hall, B. 
Altman & Co. 
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_Uld Sampler—faul Kevere , “Memories of the Alamo”, “New Amsterdam—Old New York”. 
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INTEREST, A CREATIVE IMPULSE IN 


MERCHANDISING 


N organization 

of furniture 

men is trying to 

raise $4,000,000 to 

spend in advertis- 

ing to stimulate bet- 

ter sales of better 
furniture. 

Quite a lot of 
money, and quite a 
complicated pro- 
gram, is involved. 
The committee of 
expenditures is 
made up of many 
menof many minds. 

One man may be strongly in favor of chain-storing 
the whole business. Another may believe in adver- 
tising some particular thing and analyzing it; telling 
how it is made; what it is made of; what style it is; 
why it is good; and why other things are bad. 

Unquestionably, the committee, being made up of 
furniture men, will think along furniture lines. Let 
us hope, however, that there may be some members 
who will see the subject through wide angle lenses, 
and realize that furniture is only a part of an environ- 
ment ; and that to stimulate a demand for better furni- 
ture, one should employ the subtle persuasive- 














A Roese interior from a Lord & 
Taylor advertisement. 


but Environments, and he puts a price on the 
Environment. 

This room, for instance, is $1,600, that room is 
$1,200. The prospective customer, pleased with the 
ensemble, may say to herself : 

“Now that I see this room, I think I could shop 
around a little and pick up what I want for less than 
the price quoted and get the same results.” So she 
goes to the carpet department, the furniture and uphol- 
stery department, and plans her expenditures, all based 
upon standards that have been impressed upon her. 

“That is my idea of good merchandising,” said 


the merchant, “so long as we stimulate a love of: 


something better in the home; each and every depart- 
ment of furnishing in our establishment is benefited; 
and we believe we do the thing more effectively this 
way than by pushing the sale of independent factors.” 

Not long ago an advertisement appeared in a 
Pittsburgh paper over the name of the Joseph Horne 
Co., and while a furniture advertisement, it applied 
just as logically to fabrics or other furnishings. 

It is a singular fact that many a well dressed 
woman lives in a badly dressed house. It may 
be through sentiment that the old furnish- 
ings are tolerated, but the folks in the house wouldn’t 
tolerate out-of-date gowns, or hats, or gas lighting. 
Yet they don’t seem to realize that while in their 





ness of an attractive, well-balanced ensemble. 

No matter how good the craftsmanship of 
a piece, its value is destroyed if it is not 
properly presented. 

A woman understands this. She knows 
that the hat, or the dress, or the shoes, must 
be worn with due consideration for the united 
harmony. 

A well known New York retailer, dealing 
in draperies, furniture, carpets and accessories, 
started recently a line of advertising, and he 
said to his publicity department : 

“T don’t want a man who thinks furni- 
ture and nothing else, any more than a man 
whose mind is all clogged up with draperies. 
1 want somebody outside the pale of com- 
mercial prejudice to handle my advertising.” 

That became his policy; he seldom adver- 
tises individual pieces; never advertises 
“reductions”, or “markdowns”, or “bargains”, 











Interior sketches such as this by Herbert F. Roese 
are featured in Lord & Taylor’s advertising because 
of their persuasive appeal rather than because of 
their technical correctness. 
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personal appearance they show deference to the good 
opinion of their fellows, they actually arouse, in their 
home furnishings, a prejudicial estimate of their taste 
and intelligence. 

At about the same time the Horne advertisement 
appeared, February 5th, Lord & Taylor came out with 
an announcement of what they called their Budget 
Interiors. 

There wasn’t a word in the advertisement relating 
to the cost of any specific piece of furniture or yard 
of material. 

The illustrated some rooms which might be 
criticized by the carpet man as not featuring rugs, or 
criticized by the furniture man as weak in his par- 
ticular line; and the drapery man, also, might fail in 
enthusiasm because sketches were not made by a 
technical designer or workroom man, but by an artist, 
Herbert F. Roese, who had already won, in competi- 
tion, the thousand dollar award for a Lord & Taylor 
poster. They conveyed an independent thought in 
furnishings, and had a positive argument as distin- 
guished from the negative of the Horne advertisement. 
Moreover, because the drawing, the feeling, the 


expression, were those of a man outside the fold, they 
made a fresh appeal to a public grown blasé by con- 
ventional advertising. 

The trouble with men in the trade is that they 
view every advertising illustration from their technical 
standpoint. It is like the author whose mind is obsessed 
by spelling and punctuation, and doesn’t think half 
enough about story and plot. 

We illustrate, in this issue, both the Lord & 
Taylor and Joseph Horne sketches as the sort of thing 
we commend to the furniture group who want to 
create a wider demand, and a better demand, and 
naturally a demand for higher qualities. 

All the troubles of every trade can be traced to 
the competition involved in the lower grades. It is 
the effort everlastingly to sell “something similar for 
less money” that is ruinous to business. The chain 
store would not lead the hosts out of darkness. The 
chain store would not help the Duveen Brothers or the 
Rosenbachs to a better market for their art treasures. 
And neither chain stores, nor bargain stores, nor bar- 
gain advertising, nor bargain appeals, will have any 
effect upon lifting an industry out of the dumps. 

If you wish for evidence that the better stand- 





JOSEPH HORNECO 
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Sweet Adeline! 





O LD SONGS, old friends, old 
books, and old wine are all right 
—but old furniture, which is out 
of date and which exerts a stulti- 
fying influence upon a home and 
its occupants, is not all right. 


Much old furniture still in use 
persists, not through economic 
necessity, but through the senti- 
mental attachments of the own- 
ers who have lived with It so long 
that they are unable to realize 
the unflattering impression 
which It gives to outsiders. 


Many good people, who would not 
think of wearing a suit a second 
year, or driving an automobile 
that was not the latest model, 
have houses filied with furniture 
with which they began house- 
keeping—ten, filteen, or twenty 
years ago. 

This furniture may still be good 
enough, but So is a 1919 automo- 
bile! Ideas in home furnishing 
have changed in the past ten 
years, almost as radically as in 
motor cars. 


ards hold better returns, we have only to turn to 
the importers and jobbers of upholstery goods. 
They are not in the market to see how cheap they 
can sell a thing. These people, who have followed 
a policy of better goods and better service, are the 
people whose business has grown enormously. 

Now as to the Association of Furniture Manu- 
facturers’. We can understand that many of them 
will agree with us in all that we have said, but 
they don’t all speak the same language. That is 
going to be their trouble. How can they find a com- 
mon ground for the man that is ambitious for high 
standards and the man that simply wants to sell 
carload lots, and t’hell with art? 

Art is no longer a luxury of the dilettante; 
it is no longer an affectation of the faddist; it 
is no longer an expression of freakishness. Our 
museums, our magazines, even our public build- 
ings and moving picture houses, have brought Art 
into the vernacular of all people. 

It is a common essential today, and the men 
who fail to recognize it are blind to the world 
about them. 

To follow the dictates of art, rather than 
those of rank commercialism, is today, in the deco- 
rative fields at least, a sound business policy. 
People want the beautiful rather than the merely 
cheap, and carry their trade to the merchant who 
meets their educated demands. 





A Joseph Horne Co. advertisement based on sound psycho- 





logical principles. See text for comment. 
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A SERIES OF PALM BEACH INTERIORS, No. 3 


In the home of John S. Phypps 
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A SERIES OF PALM BEACH INTERIORS, No. 4 


Dining room in the home of W. L. Kingsley 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL 


HE 11th Annual Exhibition of American Industrial 

Art at the Metropolitan Museum departs very 
materially both in plan and scope from any of its pre- 
decessors. The title under which it is presented by the 
museum itself, “The Architect and The Industrial 
Arts”, is suggestive of what the museum in this par- 
ticular instance had set out to show, that is the position 
and influence of the architect with relation to the 
various furnishing units, which enter into an interior 
that the architect has planned. 

With a co-operating committee of 9 members, 8 
of whom are termed architects, whose work indi- 
vidually and collectively has served as the inspiration 
for the entire industrial display, it might be imagined 
that archiectural construction in its various expressions 
would dominate the room presentments, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, structural composition has become second- 
ary to the presentation of the various fitments and 
furnishings. In other words, we have here the archi- 
tect, not in the role of a constructive engineer but 
rather as an artist designer, who has “furnished” a 
room by designing along with the background all of 
the fitments and utilitarian units that go to make up 
the finished ensemble. 

Unfortunately for our readers and for our plans, 
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INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT AT THE 
METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM 


it is impossible at the time this is written to obtain 
anything like a comprehensive selection of pictures, 
illustrative of the various rooms. Pictures of all of 
the treatments will not be available until several days 
after this magazine has been printed. We must, there- 
fore, depend to a certain extent on descriptive presenta- 
tions of the various room, coupled with the names of 
the designers and of those who have collaborated with 
them in the production of the various rooms. In our 
description it must be understood that unless otherwise 
specified, the architect is to be credited with the con- 
ception of the room as a whole as well as of all the 
individual units supplied and installed by the 
collaborators. 

In the order of their location as one enters the 
exhibition gallery, the first unit is that of a Backyard 
Garden to a City Residence, designed by Ely Jacques 
Kahn, architect, New York, with the following 
collaborators : 


Metal Sculpture désigned by Edmond R. Amateis, New 
York; executed by Kantack & Company, Inc., New York. 
Fountain executed by Robertson Art Tile Company, Tren- 


ton, N. J.; tile set by William H. Jackson Company, New 
York. 


Slate Floor designed by Ely Jacques Kahn and The John 
D. Emack Company, New York; executed by The John D. 
Emack Company, New York. 


Nursery designed by Eugene Schoen 
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Garden Seat designed by Ely Jacques Kahn and 
Austin Purves, Jr.; mosaics by Ravenna Mosaics, 
Inc., New York. 

Garden Furniture designed by Ely Jacques Kahn 
and Walter W. Kantack; executed by Kantack & 
Company, Inc.; coverings designed by Du Pont 
Rayon Company, Inc., New York; executed by Buck- 
ner & Hennebry, New York. 

Gate designed by Ely Jacques Kahn and Walter 
W. Kantack; executed by Kantack & Company, Inc. 


Next in order is “A Man’s Study for a 
Country House”, designed by Ralph T. Walker, 
architect, New York, with the following 
collaborators : 


Woodwork Material by Ichabod T. Williams & 
Son, New York; executed by Eli Berman Co., New 
York. 

Plaster Ceiling by Joseph A. Cuddihy, New 
York. 

Ceiling and Frieze Decoration designed by Ralph 
T. Walker and Ernest F. Tyler; executed by Mack, 
Jenney & Tyler, New York. 











This fabric made by Shelton Looms, entirely new to the market, and shown 


Floor executed by Hasbrouck Flooring Co., Long in the casement curtains of bedroom below, has design in solid velvet five 


Island City, N. Y. 

Fireplace and Stonework executed by Benedict 
Stone Corporation, New York, from models by Stifter & De- 
Cesare, Inc., New York. 

Rug designed by Ralph T. Walker and Frank A. Haas; 
executed by M. J. Whittall Associates, New York. 

Furniture designed by Ralph T. Walker and W. & J. 
Sloane, New York; executed by W. & J. Sloane. 

Lighting Fixtures and Cupboard Doors designed by Ralph 
T. Walker and Sterling Bronze Company, Inc., New York; 
executed by Sterling Bronze Company. 

Drapery Fabrics designed by Oskar Hauenstein; executed 
by Robert McBratney & Company, New York; curtains made 
and hung by W. & J. Sloane. 

Window by David Lupton’s Sons Company, New York. 

Leaded Glass for Window designed by Ralph T. Walker 
and Len R. Howard, New York; executed by Howard, Geis- 
sler & Rowe, Inc., New York. 

Fire-Screen and Irons designed by Ralph T. Walker and 
Samuel Yellin, Philadelphia; executed by Samuel Yellin. 

Hardware executed by P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, 
Conn. 


“The Conservatory”, designed by Joseph Urban, 
architect, New York, with the following collaborators: 


Steel Walls and Ceiling executed by Sexauer & Lemke, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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times the size of illustration. 


Ornamental Glass executed by Eny Art Company, Inc., 
New York. 


Steel Furniture and Fountain executed by Sexauer & 
Lemke. 

Mosaics executed by Ravenna Mosaics, Inc., New York. 

Floor executed by The Mosaic Tile Company, New York. 

Upholstery executed by Hugo Gnam & Son, New York; 
material by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Lamp executed by Egli Company, Inc., New York. 

Lamp Shade executed by Pola Hoffmann, Inc., New York. 

Chinaware designed by Frank Graham Holmes; executed 
by Lenox, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 


“Show Window and Sales Alcove”, designed by 
Eugene Schoen, architect, New York, with the follow- 
ing collaborators : 


Window Front metal by William O. Chapman, Inc., New 
York, wood panels by David Kramer, Inc., New York, formica 
by The Formica Insulation Company, New York. 

Furniture executed by Schmieg-Hungate & Kotzian, Inc., 
New York. 

‘ * nace Back by Acme Woodworking Company, New 
ork. 

Marble by A. R. Zicha Marble Company, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Glass by Semon Bache & Company, New York. 

Floor by David E. Kennedy, Inc., New York. 

Reflectors by The Frink Corporation, New York. 

Furniture executed by Schmieg-Hungate & Kotzian, Inc.; 
leather by Johnson Leather Company, New York. 

Woodwork executed by David Kramer, Inc. 

Glass by Semon Bache & Company. 

Reflectors by The Frink Corporation. 


“A Woman’s Bedroom”, designed by John Well- 
born Root, architect, Chicago, with the following 
collaborators : 


Bed, Chaise Longue, and Side Table designed and executed 
by Secession, Ltd., Chicago, 

Rug designed by Tom Lea, Chicago; executed by Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Company, Chicago. 

Carpet by Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company. 

Dressing Table designed by Johns H. Hopkins, Chicago; 
executed by Noble Studio of Metalarts, Chicago. 

Cabinet designed and executed by Tappe, DeWilde & 
Wallace, Chicago. 

Dressing-Table Chair, Lounging Chair, and Plant Stand 
designed and executed by C. D. Macpherson, Evanston, III. 

Chair Coverings designed and executed by Johnson & 
Faulkner, Chicago. 





Woman’s bedroom designed by John Wellborn Root 
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Lighting Fixtures and Lamp designed and executed by 
Curtis Lighting Company, Inc., Chicago. 

Standing Mirror designed and executed by Noble Studio 
of Metalarts, Inc. 

Wall and Dressing-Table Mirrors designed by John W. 
Norton, Chicago; executed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Glass Curtains designed by Winold Reiss, New York; 
executed by The Shelton Looms, New York. 

Overdraperies designed by Winold Reiss; executed by 
Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, Conn. 

Ceiling and Niche designed by Winold Reiss; executed by 
W. K. Hase Decorators, Inc., New York. 

Pillows and Bedspread designed by John W. Norton; 
executed by Carlin Comforts, Inc., Chicago. 

Throw for Chaise Longue designed and executed by 
Carlin Comforts, Inc. 

Dressing - Table Accessories designed and executed by 
Noble Studio of Metalarts, Inc. 

Wall Coverings by The Shelton Looms. 

Plant by Max Schling, Inc., New York. 


“A Man’s Den”, designed by Joseph Urban, archi- 
tect, New York, with the following collaborators : 


‘s — and Ceiling executed by Jacob Froehlich, New 
ork. 

Cabinets executed by Jacob Froehlich. 

Furniture executed by W. & J. Sloane, New York; cover- 
ings designed by F. Schumacher & Company, New York, 
executed by Du Pont Rayon Company, Inc., New York. 

Upholstery executed by Hugo Gnam & Son, New York. 

Rug executed by M. J. Whittall Associates, New York. 

Floor by Hasbrouck Flooring Company, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Lighting Fixtures executed by Black & Boyd Manufac- 
turing Company, New York. 

Etched Glass executed by Peter Ander, Inc., New York. 


Bronze Hardware executed by Penn Brass & Bronze 
Works, New York. 


“A Child’s Nursery and Bedroom”, designed by 
Eugene Schoen, architect, New York, with the follow- 
ing collaborators: 


Metal Furniture executed by Segar Studios, Inc., New 
York; coverings by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, N. Y.; upholstery by 
Locatelli Brothers, New York; tops and ornaments by The 
Formica Insulation Company, New York. 

Cupboards executed by “The Cupboard”, New York. 

Bed executed by Segar Studios, Inc., New York; cover- 
ings designed by Marianne von Allesch, executed by L. 
Foreman Fechtman & Company, New York, and Robert Mc- 
Bratney & Company, New York; spring and mattress by 
Charles P. Rogers & Company, Inc., New York. 

Play Table executed by David Kramer, Inc., New York. 

Rug executed by Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., New York. 

Decorative Painting executed by Eugene Schoen, Inc., 
New York. 

Drapery Fabrics designed by Marianne von Allesch; 
executed by Robert McBratney & Company, New York; cur- 
tains made and installed by H. S. Davis, New York. 

Wall Fabrics by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., Fabrikoid Division; installed by W. K. Hase Decorators, 
Inc., New York. 

Flooring by David E. Kennedy, Inc., New York. 

Glass by Semon Bache & Company, New York. 

Windows by Detroit Steel Products Company, Detroit; 
installed by W. K. Hase Decorators, Inc. 

Reflectors by The Frink Corporation, New York. 

Plants and Flowers by Flora Lins, New York, together 
with Playthings, Play-work, Science and Nature Study 
Materials. 


(Continued on page 141) 


Office designed by Raymond M. Hood 
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NOVEL PATTERNS 


IN DOMESTIC FLOOR 


COVERINGS 


See text on opposite page. 














THE TREND IN DOMESTIC FLOOR COVERING DESIGNS 


HE question that is dominating the home-furnish- 

ings merchandising trade at present is not so much 
whether or not to follow the modern swing, but it is 
rather how far, how sincerely and @or how long a 
time. Whether we like it or not, modern art and its 
various interpretations are already a factor in the 
various branches of the home furnishings 
industry. 

There are those who are still unalter- 
ably opposed to anything savouring of 
modern art. There are others who have 
siezed upon the new art tendency as the 
sole art inspiration to have been developed 
in a decade. Herein lies the principal diffi- 
culty, for we have the two extremes of 
“opposition” and “warm sponsorship” with 
practically no middle ground of consistent, 
logical experimentation. 

Here and there, there may be artists, 
whose interpretation of the modern spirit 
will in time establish itself as a definite 
development of this accelerated age. The 
acid test of any new style development is 
not concerned with its beauty, its good 
taste, its orthodoxy or its sanity. The acid 
test is—will it sell and will it stay sold? 

Doubtless, every one of our well known 
period types at its inception was looked 
upon with the same dismay as is now the 
case at first sight of the so-called modern 
art. We can well imagine when Sir William 
Chambers introduced his chinoiserie 
to the staid conservatism of English 
society that there would be many who 5 
would think that the noted architect s 
had lost his senses. Similarly, the 
rococo in France would undoubtedly 
be looked upon as an absurdity, while 
our own “mission”, reminiscent of 
days when ornament counted for little 
and substantiality and durability were 
the craftman’s chief concern, was 
never wholly accepted by those liking 
the more delicate furniture types. 





For the illustrations accompanying this arti- 
cle we are indebted to the following con- 
cerns: Hardwick & Magee for the two 
illustrations at the top of page 110; to 
Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., for the three 
modernistic rugs in the left-hand corner of 
the same page; and to the Patchogue-Ply- 
mouth Mills Corp. for the rug above the 
caption. The two illustrations on this page 
were loaned us by the Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Co. 
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It is only natural, therefore, that the more daring 
types for which modernism is held responsible will 
find a reluctant market where conservative tastes pre- 
dominate. The new art movement developed first in 
furniture, then in fabrics and lastly in floor coverings, 

(Continued on page 116) 
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The Lounge in the Gulf Stream Golf Club, Palm Beach 


MR. REINHARD DISCUSSES DRAPERIES 
A’ THE Art-In-Trades Club on the evening of 

January 22nd, George P. Reinhard, of the George 
P. Heinhard Co., gave a very interesting and instruc- 
tive talk, to the members, on the subject of Draperies. 

The speaker was introduced by Lorentz Kleiser, 
who wittily referred to their association together in 
earlier and less prosperous days, and Mr. Reinhard 
immediately established good feeling by plunging 
directly into the subject, as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

“The subject we are to discuss tonight can, best 
be dealt with by showing diagrams, drawings and lan- 
tern slides, and this method will serve two purposes: 

“1.—It will show you how we meet the various 
problems that come up in the drapery business, and, 

“2—It will spare you a lot of preliminary. talk that 
might mean nothing without pictures which will show 
the important part that draperies play in the develop- 
ment of a room. 

“The simple definition of a window according to 
Webster is an opening in the wall of a building for the 
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purpose of admitting light and air, usually closed by 
casements, or sash containing transparent material 
such as glass, and capable of being opened and shut. 
That tells us all we need to know about the average 
window of today, but let us go back for a moment to 
the beginning of windows. 

“We have all heard of imaginary windows such 
as ‘the windows of heaven’ and, was it not Shakes- 
peare who said, ‘the eyes are the windows of the 
soul’? As a matter of fact, windows are the eyes of 
a building, and, just as the human eye needs eyelids 
for protection and utility and eyelashes and eyebrows 
for beauty and adornment, so do the eyes of the build- 
ing, windows, need shades to temper the light, drap- 
eries and valances for decoration and enrichment. 

“Sturgis, in his history of American Architecture, 
tells us that windows are of comparatively little conse- 
quence in countries where the habits of the people are 
based on life in the open air. Such countries are in 
modern times only those of the tropical zone, but in 
antiquity, for reasons that are not wholly clear, the 
people of Mediterranean lands lived as if their climate 
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were tropical and without a Winter. Hence windows 
are not known to have existed in Greece in classical 
times, and there are few if any windows either in 
Pompeii or among the ruins elsewhere previous to the 
5th Century. Rooms opened on courts and generally 
received light through various size doorways. 

“Climate had a lot to do with such windows as 
followed this period. The length of the days in gen- 
eral, clearness of the sky, the wants and the customs 
of commerce and living, all entered into the location, 
grouping and arrangement of windows. In hot cli- 
mates windows are always few in number and small 
in dimensions. As we approach those regions where 
the sun has less power and the Winter is longer, we 
observe an increase in their size and number so as to 
enable the inhabitants to take advantage of the sun’s 
rays and light. 

“The earliest windows were merely slits in the 
walls of a ‘keep’ or primitive place of shelter. In the 
days of Feudalism, we can understand why windows 


Another view in the Lounge in the Gulf Stream Golf Club, Palm Beach 


were small. They kept out wild animals and also pre- 
cluded the possibility of attack by the enemy. There 
were no firearms in those days and, when the robber 
barons raided one another, they poked at each other 
with lances. Their warfare was nothing like what is 
now going on in Chicago and Brooklyn. 

“It was not until the 16th Century, when living 
conditions became more settled and peaceful, that the 
size of windows began to show an increase, especially 
in the Tudor period in England, and history tells us 
that in those days the landlord paid taxes according to 
the number and sizes of his windows. Insofar as New 
York apartments are concerned, our rents are based - 
on the number of windows and fheir exposure, which 
proves that history repeats itself. 

“The primary purpose of building is'to create 
a place of shelter from the elements and such shelter 
embraces a roof with walls to support it, and openings 
in these walls to admit light and air. 

“The artistic treatment of both the exterior and 
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interior of the windows is one of the principal prob- 
lems of the designer from the time the building is 
conceived until it is occupied by the activities for 
which it is destined. 

“These openings immediately become a vital char- 
acteristic in the appearance of a building and the most 
important consideration in the work of the Architect 
in the practical and artistic treatment of a structure. 

“The size, shape and grouping of windows tells 
the story of civilization. Archaelogists can tell to what 
period ancient buildings belong by looking at the style 
and type of the openings. 

“The first window hanging consisted of a single 
piece of tapestry or embroidery or a blanket. There 
is a legend of the 14th Century which tells us of a 
Norman Baron returning from the hunt and, finding 
the casements of his room admitting too much draft, 
he ordered one of his retainers to remove one of the 
ornamental horse blankets from his steed, and had it 
hung over the troublesome casement. He liked the 
decorative effect of this hanging and immediately 
ordered hangings made for all his windows and, if the 
story be true, this is the beginning of window hang- 
ings. It was not until later that curtains began to be 
employed in pairs. 

“Prior to the 14th Century works of art were to 
be found in the Church and in the hands of the few. 
Education was confined to the priesthood ; the masses 
were engaged in agriculture, fishing, and hunting, and 
they lived in crude places of shelter, none of which 
remain. 

“The 15th and 16th Centuries brought about a 
great awakening throughout Europe—improved sailing 
vessels, the discovery of America, the acquisition of 
new colonies by Spain, England and France brought 
wealth and affluence to all classes, and in this same era 
came the printing press, which broadcast the writings 
of the poets and authors of the times. All these fac- 
tors combined to bring wealth, comfort and aesthetic 
taste to these enterprising countries, which resulted in 
a universal demand for better living. 

“Today, with modern inventions, new building 
methods, the contribution of steel and plate glass have 
removed limitations to the size and scope of windows. 
Thus new problems of window treatments are con- 
stantly arising and, in order to see how these questions 
are met we shall now proceed with the slides. 

“In developing window treatments and arranging 
hangings, draperies may hide architectural defects or 
emphasize the beauty of good lines. 

“In making selections, the treatment of the walls 
will determine whether the fabric should be a plain or 
figured material. Where the wall is plain, it is best to 
select hand-blocked linens or multi-colored fabrics with 
plenty of action, and where the walls are hung with 
colorful paper, it is most restful to use a plain fabric 
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recalling one of the predominating colors in the wall. 
It must be remembered that stripes will add to the 
height of a room, and horizontal lines will have a 
tendency to lower the appearance of a window. 

“North rooms which have no sunlight should be 
draped in cheerful, warm colors such as red, rose, yel- 
low and orange. They will give needed warmth and 
sunshine. Rooms with southern exposure are best 
done in the cooler shades, such as green, mauve and 
blue. , 

“In all cases draperies should come to the floor 
and nothing should be done to take away from the 
glass surface. Valance boards should be placed well 
above the soffit of the window and should be extended 
to either side so that neither valance nor draperies will 
rob the room of light.” 

Mr. Reinhard then proceeded to show ways of 
treating various types of windows. He discussed the 
treatment of single windows, double windows, triple 
windows, doorways, circular headed openings, arched 
shaped valances, proportions, relationships, various 
types of wall banners, baldechinos, chasubles, copes, 
altar frontals, canopy draperies, sash, gauze and net 
curtains, etc., expatiating on their merits, and explain- 
ing the course of procedure in securing contracts, the 
designing, creation and production of decorative win- 
dow treatments in general. 

At the close of his talk, Mr. Reinhard answered 
questions propounded from the floor. 


» 





THE TREND IN DOMESTIC FLOOR COVER- 
ING DESIGNS 
(Continued from page 113) 
and it is in this latter field that one will find today 
perhaps a greater representation of the art moderne 
than is true of any other industry in the allied interior 
decorating field. ; 

The underlying reasons for the prompt adoption of 
art moderne principles by the floor covering manufac- 
turers might be difficult to fully explain. It might, 
however, be attributed to the fact that in recent seasons 
there has been a tendency to employ less assertive pat- 
terns and modified colorings in the design ‘of rugs and 
carpets, and to an appreciable extent the new designs 
which express an interpretation of art moderne motifs 
in floor coverings are brought out in modified colorings 
and in patterns, which, unlike the set figures and floral 
panels of other days, are not interfered with by furni- 
ture or other superposed movable material which com- 
pletes the furnishing of a room. 

In order to give an expression of the trend of 
floor covering design, we have selected a number of the 
newer patterns in the New York market, which are 
here presented with means of identification. As a 
whole, the new designs are decidedly characteristic of 
the less conventional spirit. 
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A SERIES OF PALM BEACH INTERIORS, No. 5 
In the home of Howard F. Whitney 
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A SERIES OF PALM BEACH INTERIORS, No. 6 


In the home of Nelson Odman 
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MERCHANDISING NEWSPAPER AD SPACE 


The Need for Harmony Between Cost of Space and Importance of Materials Advertised 





There is another 
phase of departmental 
supervision, which it be- 
hooves the buyer to care- 
fully merchandise and 
this particular thing we 
desire to stress. We re- 
fer to his advertising. 
Many of the larger 
stores have recognized 


HERE are many phases of 

a buyer’s 
which the theory of merchan- 
dising is not always con- 
sciously applied. One never 
speaks of the faculty of mer- 
chandising in connection with 
the salesforce, 
time and effort of a sales per- 
sonnel must be merchandised 
at a profit, 
does not always accrue in the form of increased sales. 
It may accrue in the creation of confidence, in the 
establishing of prestige, in a reputation for courtesy 
and in other ways which, though not definitely credited 
with an earning power, nevertheless create a tangible 
gain by which the department benefits. 


interest over be sold? 
to justify its use? 


and yet the 


and that profit 


return. 





Events of Great Importance 


A Space of This Large Size—900 Lines—Is Used Only for 
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What was the aggregate amount of material to 


What was its special appeal? 
Was there sufficient in stock or readily available 


Was the price or the article exclusive and why 
should the advertisement be run anyhow? 

However one may resent such an attitude in the 
advertising department, to our mind, these questions 
might properly be asked by the buyer himself because 
his department will be charged with the cost of the 
advertising space it employs. 
part of the buyer’s task to merchandise his advertising 
appropriation so that from its use, his department will 
reap the highest possible percentage of profitable 


In other words, it is a 


This does not mean. that he needs to be niggardly 


in the use of his appro- 
priation because it is fre- 
quently a false economy 
to withhold advertising 
when the force of its in- 
fluence is necessary in 
maintaining the flow of 
trade. Extravagance 
without compensatory 
justification would be 


the tremendous avenue 
of profit leakage, which 
may accrue through ill- 











i i lk equally reprehensible. A 





full newspaper page or 
a half page are some- 














advised, wasteful or im- 
properly-balanced adver- 


times justified: for some 
special event, the benefit 








tising expenditure. They 
have set up rules for the 
control of departmental 
purchases of advertising 


















































of which may be either 
immediate or may trail 
along as an aftermath 
over a considerable 
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materials the advertising 











consequential element 





is intended to exploit. 

We recall very distinctly the attitude of a depart- 
ment store advertising manager, to whom at one time 
we were compelled to explain all the “whys” and 
‘“wherefores” of a desired advertisement. 


of his total overhead. 

The illustration in the center of this page shows 

the scheme employed by Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry 

Goods Co., St. Louis, to acquaint their buyers with the 
varying costs of advertising space. 
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C. R. RICHARDS AND THE NEW ART 


An Expression of Opinion of the Chairman of the American Delegation to the Paris Exposition, Empha- 
sizing His Approval of Art Moderne 


a> ARTICLE was published in the October num- 
ber of THe UPHOLSTERER called “The New Art 
and Its Development” that seems to me to show such 
a total lack of understanding of what the so-called 
New Art is about and its relation to the life of today 
that it distresses me exceedingly when it comes from 
such a source. 

You say there are no fundamental principles to 
the New Art; it is a case of everyone for himself. 
lf you simply look at the surface and put on an equal 
plane all the stupid, ridiculous things that are put 
forth under the name of modernism, you will make 
that deduction. But every movement must be judged 
not by the doings of the rank 
and file, but by the produc- 
tions of the leaders, and as 
I have said many, many 
times, if you examine the 
work of the leaders in France, 
in Germany, in Vienna, and 
now in England, you will 
find an absolute uniformity 
of character which is at one 
with the quality that is repre- 
sented in the modern auto- 
mobile and in the best of our 
bathroom and kitchen sinks 
and appliances, in modern 
ceramics, silver, glassware, 
and in present day architec- 
ture. These things are true 
expressions of modernism, a 
part of the age in which we 
live. You cannot define this 
so-called New Art if you 
look simply on the surface, 
but if you look deep enough, you can find its meaning, 
and its meaning is to be found in the spirit of the 
present time. 

You say that the trouble with the New Art is that 
it has no parent roots. Well, where are the parent 
roots of the automobile and the airplane and the bath- 
room sink that Ely J. Kahn designs for Kohler? None 
of these things had roots in the eighteenth century, but 
they all belong to us today as vital and essential factors 
in our life. Your expression, “It is like a jungle of 
wild growth”, applies to the lunatic fringe of the 
movement, not to its true manifestations. _ 

You speak of the work of Edgar Brandt as repre- 
senting the best of the New Art and say that it is based 
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In Professor Richards’ opinion the work of Edgar 
Brandt falls midway between his two classifications 
of the new art. 


on old art, the art of Persia, Assyria, and India. I am 
second to none in my admiration of the work of 
Brandt, but his work in iron is necessarily an expres- 
sion of decorative or ornamental motives and does not 
touch the field which expresses the fundamental qual- 
ities of the modern movement. 

These things are represented first of all by three- 
dimensional things, like furniture, ceramics, silver, 
glass, etc., that form the basis of our living or working 
rooms, aided by the treatment of the walls of the 
room itself. These things form a category in which, 
it seems to me, the evident tendencies of modernism 
find very clear expression. 

. Outside of this group of 
things is the matter of deco- 
ration in the flat, which is 
largely, although not wholly, 
a matter of textiles. Here 
is where the difficulty comes 
in bridging between your 
thought and mine. This sec- 
ond field is one that intro- 
duces entirely new considera- 
tions. If, on the one hand, 
in the first group modernism 
leans toward austerity and 
simplicity, in the second 
group it finds opportunity 
for color, fantasy, playful- 
ness — in short, all that 
imagination can bring to en- 
rich life from these sources. 
This field is just as essential 
a part of modern life as the 
first division, but it has dif- 
ferent laws and different 
qualities. As I look at it, it is complementary to those 
tendencies which I believe rule in the first division. 
Iron work such as Brandt’s belongs to this second 
division, or is in a marginal field between the first and 
second. 

I have attempted in the Good Furniture Maga- 
zime article, as I did in the House Beautiful article, 
to define the principles underlying modern tendencies 
as related to three-dimensional things, and I believe 
my analysis in both cases is sound, because it is borne 
out day by day as we see modern design in essential 
things multiplied about us. 

Of course, one difficulty in comprehending the 
new movement as regards three-dimensional things, 
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as I pointed out in Good Furniture, is the fact that 
the new movement has no stylistic or decorative ele- 
ments. In that sense, it is not a style. On the other 
hand, it is just as much a style as a beautiful Sung 
pottery bowl, which has no applied decoration but 
which depends upon its beauty of form and glaze 
for its effect. 

In an article written for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica I write at some length about the meaning 
of “l’Art Nouveau”. That movement was most inter- 
esting, but as I have said in that article, it was very 
different from the modern movement because it was 
simply an effort to develop a new style around a deco- 
rative motive, the motive of the whiplash curve. There 
was no first consideration of the conditions of contem- 
porary life and what was needed to fit into those 
conditions. It was a very different affair from this 
development of today which, in its intelligent mani- 
festations, is an effort to express the tendencies, needs, 
and tastes of modern life in terms best fitted to meet 
these demands. 

What you say about the custom among decorators 
to give a plain wall or neutral background to a room 
that is rich in window draperies, upholsteries, or rugs, 
is of course precisely true with room treatment in the 
modern spirit. As a matter of fact, this principle has 
been carried farther than in any period schemes in the 
rooms developed by Djo Bourgeois, Jourdain, and 
Madame Klotz in Paris, by Architect Frank in Vienna, 
and by some of the best German designers. It is also 
exhibited in a fine way in some of the rooms that have 
been developed at Macy’s. It has been unobserved by 
ignorant, unintelligent, and tasteless people who have 
rushed in to do things under the title of “l’Art Mod- 
erne”’, or “New Art”. 





FACT AND COMMENT 

(Continued from page 93) 
f beer thought has been recently expressed and given 
- considerable publicity through interviews with 
Arthur Fertig that the troubles of the furniture trade 
would be entirely relieved if the furni- 
Furniture ture men amalgamated in chain stores. 
Chain Stores? Great stress is laid in the fact that the 
food and drug trades have been greatly 
benefited by the economies of such consolidations and 
the furniture dealer is doomed unless he follows the 

same policy. 

We can readily understand that certain utilitarian 
articles might be sold through chain stores, but great 
stimulus back of the purchase of good furniture is the 
appeal to one’s appreciation of artistry, not upon any 





Furniture leaning towards austerity and simplicity is in the 

first of Professor Richards’ groupings of the New Art. His 

second grouping is reserved for all that relies mainly upon 
color, fantasy, playfulness. 


economic considerations, and no system of chain stores 
could put over the thought that Joseph Horne and 
Lord & Taylor are expressing in the illustration we 
are using in this issue. 

The chain store will always be an economic devel- 
opment. It will never displace the sale of good furni- 
ture any more than it will displace the services of the 
decorator. 


8 tex Federal Trade Commission has just expressed 
its views on the subject of Rayon, and they are 
identical with those we expressed editorially in our 
issue of November 15th: “The 
Rayon and Federal Trade Commission here- 
The Federal Trade by recognizes the term ‘Rayon’ as 
Commission meaning and properly designating 
the artificial silk products, the 

basis and chief ingredient of which is cellulose.” 

But in order to clarify a misunderstanding which 
seems to exist in the textile trade, the Federal Trade 
Commission announces that its resolution is to make 
use of the term “Rayon” permissive but not mandatory. 

The Celanese Corporation has consistently refused 
to use the designation, “Rayon” in connection with 
their products because there is a distinct difference, 
both chemically and physically, between rayon and 
their product. 

It appears from the action of the Federal Trade 
Commission that there is no compulsion in law or 
ethics which would require the use of the word 
“Rayon” in connection with celanese yarns or fabrics. 
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TEAMWORK FOR PROFITS IN A BUYERS’ MARKET 


By Epwarp J. MEHREN* 


An Address Delivered at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


HE subject of my address is opportune. Profits 

have been shrinking. The buyers have the upper 
hand and are pressing their advantage. Can team- 
work help? 

Looking out over this audience and realizing that 
you five hundred men have built America’s big busi- 
nesses, that you have created America’s industrial 
leadership, that you come from every state and every 
industrial community, and that in these states and 
communities you are leaders, whose voices are heeded 
and whose example is followed, one will say un- 
hesitatingly that your teamwork can help. 

What are the influences that 


ping of abuses and the creation of sound business 
practice. You can put and keep profits on a living 
level; you can restore health to the balance sheets of 
the nation; you can establish sound thinking where 
there is intellectual fuzziness today. 
Two Needed Revolutions 

Since time forbids lengthy discussion, I select only 
two of the profit-destroying influences for considera- 
tion and-I select them because they need immediate 
correction. In fact, not merely action but revolutionary 
action is urgently needed. 

We need, first, to supplant the craze for volume 
by a reasonable passion for 





lower and destroy profits? There 
is a long chain of them. It starts 


profits. And, second, we* need 


with over-capacity and includes, 
among other influences, the craze 
for volume, over - production, 
obsolete equipment and conse- 
quently high manufacturing costs, 
intense competition, a mobile and 
even fickle buying public, high 
selling costs, price profiteering 
by buyers and price cutting by 


PROFIT DESTROYING 


INFLUENCES 
Over-capacity—craze for vol- 
ume — Over- production — 


Obsolete equipment — High 
manufacturing costs—Intense 
competition — Fickle buying 
public—High selling costs— 
Price profiteering by buyers— 


to eliminate buyers’ profiteering 
and the accompanying price 
cowardice. 
Crazy for Volume 
At the very root of our 


* difficulties lies the craze for vol- 


ume. We'd sooner have volume 
than profits. A full factory and 
red ink seems as popular as 70 


sellers. 
It is to be noted that not all 
of these difficulties are created 





Price cutting by sellers. 


per cent. operation and plenty 
of black. Crazy for volume. 
Swollen sales expense to get the 
last 20 per cent. of business, 








by the dominance of the buyers’ 

position, but their cure, nevertheless, would tend to 
insure profits despite the buyers’ attitude. Further, 
the cure rests in large part with the individual manu- 
facturer ; this is the case, particularly, with the replace- 
ment of obsolete equipment and the selection of mar- 
kets. Even in these cases joint action can create an 
industrial opinion which will be a spur to individual 
initiative and action. The other influences, obviously, 
will even more easily yield to industrial opinion, and 
that opinion can be created by teamwork—by you men 
and by the agencies at your command. This, in fact, is 
my message to you—that in your hands lies the stop- 
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Ruinous prices to fill up the fac- 
tory. The goal is volume, not profits. We fail to 
realize that the law of diminishing returns cannot be 
flouted. The nearer we get to perfect performance 
the smaller the gain for given effort. It can’t be 
escaped. The top business costs more than it is worth 
and only injects an undesirable color scheme into our 
financial statements. Some men refuse to acknowledge 
the law and even after they land in the bankruptcy 
courts fail to realize that it was the expenditure of two 
dollars to get every dollar of top sales that “put them 
on the blink.” 


I know all the stock defenses of the present 
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passion for volume. I know that increase in produc- 
tion reduces production costs and, if expenses remain 
the same, increases profits. The trouble is that the 
rapacious maw of sales gobbles up all production 
savings and a goodly percentage to boot. 

Here is an opportunity for beneficent propaganda, 
for spreading a fire of sound business doctrine the 
country over; for creating through trade associations, 
chambers of commerce and the business press a coun- 
try-wide sentiment for restoration of fair profits as 
our business goal. Let business men be business men 


the buyer safely in the tree tops, sardonically egging 
on the combatants to self destruction. 

Sometimes the buyer descends—or ascends—to 
even slicker methods. Three salesmen recently called 
on a prospective buyer to whom they had previously 
made bids. That night they met and discovered that 
each one had been shown a different blueprint by the 
prospective buyer and that each stood high on the 
sheet he had seen. There ought to be a shorter and 
uglier term than is generally used for one who engages 
in such practices. 


—this be our slogan; and no one 
is a business man who, in the 
craze for volume, takes less than 
a savings bank return on his 
capital, who swaps dollar for 
dollar, or worse than all, pays 
for the privilege of being in 
business. 
Profiteering by Buyers 

The second needed revolu- 
tion relates to buyers’ profiteer- 
ing and its accompaniment, price 
cowardice. They are not found 
in every industry nor trade. 
Nevertheless, a large section of 
business is suffering from them. 
The buyer, beset by hungry 
sellers, has the seller on the run. 
He plays one seller against an- 
other until the price is down not 
merely to rock, but in a hole 


blasted deep im the rock by the ° 


combined dynamite and T. N. T. 
of buyers’ profiteering and price 
cowardice. 

The temptation in this mat- 
ter is to find fault solely with 
the buyer and his profiteering 
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The rapacious maw of sales 
gobbles up all production sav- 
ings and a goodly percentage 
to boot. 

Let business men be busi- 
ness men, and no one is a busi- 
ness man who swaps dollar for 
dollar, or pays for the privi- 
lege of being in business. 

The buyer, beset by hungry 
sellers, has the seller on the 
run. 

Prices are blasted by the 
combined dynamite and 
T. N. T. of buyers’ profiteer- 
ing and price cowardice. 

Price cutting is guerrilla 
warfare with the buyers safely 
in the tree tops, sardonically 
egging on the combatants to 
self destruction. 

Business should not be stud 
poker with all the cards 
turned down. 


The Remedy 

What are we going to do 
about it? 

Here are two suggestions. 

First. Let all sellers deter- 
mine not to cut a price or bid 
once it has been submitted. Let’s 
do all our figuring in advance. 
Then stick by our price. In 
other words, let’s adopt the sys- 
tem of firm bids and prices. 

Second. Let all sellers in- 
sist on seeing all submitted prices 
when price concessions are de- 
manded. -The purchaser who is 
“on the square” will show them. 
Business shouldn’t be stud poker 
with all the cards turned down. 

Here is| where teamwork 
enters. You are men of influence 
and that means centers of in- 
fluence. If you five hundred men 
will “sell” these proposals to your 
trade associations and chambers 
of commerce, price. profiteering 
and price cutting can be largely 


’ wiped out.in a month’s time. So 


far as the downward trend of 


tactics, but the seller is often to 
blame. The purchasing agent 





profits is due to these practices, 
you can stop the descent and 








doesn’t have to ask for price 

concessions. If he will ignore quoted prices for a 
couple of: days the sellers will besiege him, not to 
argue the merits of their wares, not to produce the 
conviction that is a salesman’s pride, but to cut the 
price. Why shouldn’t the buyer take advantage of 
such a situation? Why shouldn’t he let the sellers 
fight it out for his benefit? : 

The reform, then, rests in part on the seller. If 
the buyer is as he is, we, the sellers, have helped to 
make him so. We are reaping as we have sown. 

But we cannot entirely absolve the buyer. Price 
inquiry by buyers is a business necessity. But price 
clubbing, using one bid and then the other, and back 
again two or three times, is guerrilla warfare, with 


start the curve upward. 
Are You a Buying Profiteer? 

With these words we should be finished with this 
particular topic. But we’re not: We are outraged 
sellers.. We would not be human if we had not chafed 
under the conditions. But has it occurred to us that 
we, too, are buyers? Are our own purchasing 
agents profiteers and price clubbers? Are we prac- 
ticing on others what we condemn when: practiced 
on us? 

“I never thought of that,” manufacturers have 
replied. to that question. And some of them have 
promptly added, “TI’ll put a stop to it at once.” 

Let’s put our own purchasing right and. the 
reformation will have started. Then we can, with 
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clean hands, carry this propaganda into our various 
circles of influence. 


Your Opportunity 
Returning now to my original declaration, that 
“in your hands lies the stopping of abuses and the 
creating of sound business practice,” I suggest that 
you attack two of the factors that have reduced 
profits in this buyers’ market: 

First, that you create industrial opinion against the 
craze for volume and in favor of the restoration of 
profits to their rightful place as a business objective. 

Second, that you create industrial opinion for a sys- 
tem of firm prices and bids, and for a general 
insistence that all competitive prices and bids be 


shown by the buyer when price concessions are 
asked. 


These proposals do not run counter to either eco- 
nomic or statute law. Competition would not be done 
away with. There would be neither collusion nor 
compulsion. The process would be educational. The 
object would be the creation of industrial opinion. 

If you leave here in a crusaders’ spirit this indus- 
trial opinion can be created. As prudent men you will 
call on all the resources at your command—your trade 
associations, your chambers of commerce, your busi- 
ness papers. By conferences between leaders, fol- 
lowed by meetings with vigorous presentation of the 
subject, the revolution can be accomplished. 

The results would be that volume ambitions would 
again become reasonable, over-production would be 
reduced, competition would be vigorous and healthy, 
but not destructive; selling costs would be brought 
within sane limits, and price profiteering and price 
cutting would be minimized. Profits would promptly 
respond. This is a “large order”; but hope for its 
accomplishment is fully justified by the tremendous 
power which this organization can wield and the forces 
which it can set in motion. 


Power of the Chamber 

If you think me too optimistic, too enthusiastic 
about you and your power, let me call your attention 
to the potency of public opinion and your ability to 
create it. “Public sentiment,” said Abraham Lincoln, 
“is everything. With public sentiment nothing can 
fail; without it, nothing can succeed. Consequently, 
he who moulds public sentiment goes deeper than he 
who enacts statutes or pronounces decisions.” The 
creation of this public sentiment, of industrial opinion, 
lies in your hands. For behold the extent of your 
influence. Here in our mind’s eye is a great map of 
the United States, flinging a united people from ocean 
to ocean. On it are dots representing our cities, the 
cities from which you come. Now behold! from these 
dots, as in the animated “movie” drawing, lines begin 
to shoot out in every direction, lines that represent 
your influence and power, made active and effective 
through your trade groups, your trade associations, 
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chambers of commerce, and the business press. Now 
the lines meet and interlace, weaving a fabric of indus- 
trial and commercial opinion across the whole country. 
Every section is reached, every man and corporation 
in industry and trade, by that all-pervading industrial 
opinion which you can create. 

It all depends upon whether and in what causes 
you men of this Chamber are sufficiently stirred to 
yield your power. Twelve men, selected by Jesus 
Christ, inspired by a great zeal, made a religious con- 
quest of the western world. Peter the Hermit “put 
across” the Crusades alone. Down the halls of time 
come other figures who startled, raised up and some- 
times nearly wrecked, the world with an idea, backed 
by a zealot’s enthusiasm. In this room are men who 
have builded great businesses on ideas that they have 
communicated vividly to their associates. Working 
together there is nothing impossible to this Chamber— 
nothing impossible to a thousand important centers of 
influence from which the beneficent serum of a sound 
business idea may over night saturate the blood stream 
of commerce from Portland to Portland, from Duluth 
to Corpus Christi. . 

All good things are possible to you—if teamwork 
animates your actions. 


* Edward J. Mehren is a man of outstanding character 
in the trade journal field and is vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 





THE ONE HUNDRED YEAR CLUB 
Fay organization in New York is that of business 

houses that have been established for a century 
or over. The organization calls itself the One Hun- 
dred Year Club, and according to the articles of incor- 
poration its objects are “To preserve, foster and per- 
petuate the worthy traditions and high ideals of the 
business and professional life of the city of New York; 
to co-operate with the newer generation of business 
men in New York; and to establish social intercourse 
between its members.” Twenty-five names of members 
of well-known firms are attached to the certificate of 
incorporation, as governors of the organization. 





EXHIBITION AT PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
eg new gallery called The Edwin Forrest Gallery 
of The School of Design for Women in Philadel- 
phia was dedicated last month, and the occasion was 
marked by an exhibition of some of Philadelphia’s 
decorative fabrics. The faculty of the school has the 
co-operation of an advisory committee of men of the 
trade, consisting of George W. Blabon, 2d; Cyril P. 
Newton, F. G. Holmes, Bernard Davis, Henry Allman, 
Horace G. Plimpton, F. Hopkinson Evans, John H. 
Whitwell, John Snowden, Mrs. M. A. Hawley, S. T. 
Phillips and Joseph Wasserman. 
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Four of the displays ,at the exhibition in the Edward Forrest Gallery, recently opened at the Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women. 


COMING LECTURES AT ART-IN-TRADES 
CLUB 


an of 16 lectures is announced by the Art-In- 
Trades Club for the Winter and Spring. It 
began February 11. Charge for the entire course is 
$25, and the class will be limited to 100 students. 


1. Mon. Feb. 11. Designing Interiors. Evan James 
Tudor, Ass’t Prof. Fine Arts, N. Y. U.—Hampton Shops, 
N. Y. CG. 

2. Thurs. Feb. 14. 
Francis Lenygon. 

3. Mon. Feb. 18. Decorative Painting. Barnet Phillips, 
Pres. Barnet Phillips Co. N. Y. C 

4. Thurs. Feb. 21. Floor Covering. J. Christopher 
Marks, Pres. J. Christopher Marks, Inc., N. Y. C. 

5. Mon. Feb. 25. Draperies and Wall Hangings. George 
P. Reinhard, Pres. George P. Reinhard Co., N: Y. C. 

6. Thurs. Feb. 28. Silk Fabrics. F. W. Budd, Manager 
Upholstery Dept., Cheney Bros., N. Y. C. 

. Mon. Mar. 4. Tapestries. Lorentz Kleiser, Pres. 
Edgewater Tapestry Looms, N. Y. C. 

8. Thurs. Mar. 7. Decorative Fabrics. Humphrey A. 
Lee, Pres. Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Inc., N. Y. C. 

9. Mon. Mar. 11. Trimmings. Louis Geils, Manager 
Trimming Dept., F. Schumacher & Co., N. Y. C. 

10. Thurs. Mar. 14. iS i Fixtures. Walter W. Kan- 
tack, Pres. Kantack & Co., N. Y. C. 


Interior Decoration and Antiques. 


11. Mon. Mar. 18. Color. Frank Alvah Parsons, B. S., 
Pres. New York School of Fine & Applied Art. 

12. Thurs. Mar. 21. Furniture. Karl Schmieg, Pres. 
Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian, N. Y. C. 

13. Mon. Mar. 25. Upholstery. T. Atkins Tout, Vice- 
Pres. Cowtan & Tout, Inc., N. Y. C. 

14. Thurs. Mar. 28. Contemporary Decoration. Eugene 
Schoen, Pres. Eugene Schoen, Inc., N. Y. C. 

15. Mon. Apr. 1. Interior Decoration seid Furnishing. 
E. A. Belmont, Interior Decorator, Philadelphia, Pa. 

16. Thurs. Apr. 4. Modern Interiors. Paul M. Zim- 
merman, Zimmerman Studios, N. Y. C. 





WALLPAPER MEN MEET 

Ox January 23rd and 24th the Wallpaper Manufac- 

turers Association of the United States held their 
annual meeting at the Hotel Commodore, New York. 
The following officers were elected: president, Lang- 
don B. Wood, president M. H. Birge & Sons Co.; 
vice-president, Robert Griffin, of the United Wallpaper 
Factories ; secretary and treasurer, T. S. Marshall, of 
the Tait Paper & Color Industries. A new office was 
created—that of executive vice-president, to which was 
elected E. D. Belknap, who will be directly responsible 
for the activities of the association. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 96) 

R. F. McKesson, long identified with the furniture 
trade on the Pacific Coast, has joined the Peck & Hills 
Furniture Co. and will cover the territory from Denver 
West. 

W. J. Newman, founder of the Newman & Levin- 
son Co., a pioneer dry goods concern of San Francisco, 
which retired from the field a few years ago, passed 
away the end of December. 

George Bean & Co., Inc., Oakland, recently opened 
for display a home in St. James Wood, designed, 
built, decorated and furnished by this firm. 

Hale Bros., who took over the business of Whit- 
thorne & Swan two years ago, are now operating the 
store in the Mission District, San Francisco, under 
their own name, having installed complete new stocks 
in keeping with those of the downtown store. 

An interior decorating studio has been opened at 
7210 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, by Miss Ann 
Lee. 

E. Peterson, formerly with the John Breuner 
Company, San Francisco, is now with the A. F. 
Marten Company. 


Hubert Von Kautz, formerly with William D, 
McCann, San Francisco, is now with the Gaines- 
Walrath Co. 

I. L. Cummings, formerly with the wholesale 
house of Grether & Grether, Los Angeles, is now 
associated with Morris Brownstein. 

Henry S. McKee, for four years president of 
Barker Bros., Los Angeles, has resigned to give his 
attention to financial interests. 

A statement has been filed by Morse, Driscoll, 
Hunt & Co., Inc., to the effect that they are operating 
at 24 Battery Street, San Francisco, as the San Fran- 
cisco Vogue Curtains. T. A. CHURCH. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 
hee diagram shown on this page represents the cut- 
ting dimensions of the left-hand festoon of the 
drapery shown on page 127. 

Very little explanation needs to be supplied with 
this diagram for the reason that this type of drapery 
has been the subject of many of our diagrams, the only 
element of newness consisting of the arched pediment 
by which the’ French doors, in this instance, are 
surmounted. 

In the construction of this 
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DIAGRAM FOR THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


drapery, greater stability of ar- 
rangement has been provided by 
leaving the curtains square at the 
top and suspending them in their 
entirety from the transom bar. 
The lower ends of the festoons, 
which appear to cut the tops of 
the curtains on a diagonal line, 
are simply attached upon the full 
length of the curtain and the join 
concealed by the cord tieback. By 
this arrangement, the weight of 
the curtain, instead of being sus- 
pended from a diagonal seam 
more or less supported by the 
cord tieback, is supported by a 
hem on the rod at the transom 
bar, thus definitely removing the 
liability of the biased seam to sag. 

The diagram is to be laid upon 
the material in a biased condition, 
the extent of the bias being indi- 
cated by the direction of line 
which shows the angle of the 
warp threads with reference to 
the outline of the pattern. By 
enlarging the % inch squares of 
the diagram to 3% inches, the 
pattern thus provided will fit a 
space 5 feet wide. 
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’"S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


For diagram and description, see opposite page. 
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MansurE—E. L. Mansure, president of E. L. 
Mansure Company, Chicago, is spending a mid- 
Winter vacation in Florida. He is, according to word 
recently received from him, enjoying his annual fish- 
ing trip. 

WETHERNOW — Albett Wethernow, well-known 
representative for J. H. Thorp & Co., who has been 
through a severe operation for tonsil complications 
and in the hospital for five weeks, is now rapidly 
recovering. 

Bencuiat—Benjamin Benguiat, Inc. are closing 
out their business in antique fabrics, and Mr. Benguiat 
and his family will shortly move to Nice, where they 
‘will remain indefinitely. Mr. Benguiat, however, is an 
American citizen, has a son still attending Yale and 
the probabilities are he will eventually return to this 
country. 

CaRLYLE—John W. Carlyle, well known in. the 
upholstery trade, has been appointed assistant to 


Richard Owen of the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit. Prior: 


to going into business for himself as the Carlyle 
Drapery Shop in Kansas City, 2 years ago, Mr. Carlyle 
had been with the Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., and with the Emery, Bird, Thayer Dry Goods 
Co., Kansas City, both buying positions in which he 
had considerable success.. Mr. Carlyle entered upon 
his new duties in Detroit on January 2st. 

GRAMCOW—William Gramcow, who has been buy- 
ing upholstery goods for Thalheimer Bros., Richmond, 
Va., for several months, has resigned and has not as 
yet announced his future location. Prior to going 
South, Mr. Gramcow was assistant buyer in the base- 
ment upholstery department of the Jordan, Marsh Co., 
Boston. 

WEARNE—Harry Wearne, by last accounts from 
Paris, expects to return to New York early in the 
Spring. | 

MeETzLER — S. W. Metzler, president of the 
Wright-Metzler Co., vice-president of the American 
Department Stores Corporation, Uniontown, Pa., and 
in control of their seven stores located in western 
Pennsylvania and northern West Virginia, has been 
elected vice-president of the National Bank of Fayette 
County, located at Uniontown. 

Witirams—A. -C. Williams, well known in the 
New England territory, has taken the lines of the 


Hindustan Art Co., which he will show in conjunction 
with his other lines in the New England field. 

KurNicki—James Kurnicki, well known in the 
lace curtain field and recently engaged with Goodman 
Bros., is now with the New York Curtain Co. in the 
capacity of a general salesman. 

Hart—S. W. Hart, formerly vice-president of the 
Charles Williams Stores, has become associated with 
the Celanese Corporation of America in the sales 
organization and sales promotion division. 

HunGaATE-ScHMIEG—Mr. Hungate, of Schmieg, 
Hungate & Kotzian, no sooner got out of the hospital 
where he was suffering from influenza than Mr. 
Schmieg, his partner, had to submit to an operation for 
appendicitis from which he is recovering nicely. 

SwaNnz—Joseph V. Swanz, for a number of years 
buyer of drapery and upholstery materials for the 
William Hengerer Co., Buffalo, has, because of ill 
health, asked to be relieved of his buying duties. At 
Mr. Hengerer’s request, he has agreed to continue as 
head of the drapery and upholstery workroom, a 
position which he occupied for some time prior to 
becoming buyer. 

PikE—Jacob Pike, whose resignation as uphol- 
stery buyer for Hutzler Bros. Co., Baltimore, took 
effect February Ist, has been appointed to succeed 
Joseph V. Swanz as drapery and upholstery buyer 
with the William Hengerer Co., entering upon his new 
duties February Ist. 

Burrison—George J. Burrison, upholstery and 
drapery buyer with the Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has been elected to the presidency of the 
Executive Club of that firm. This organization until 
this year was known as the Buyer’s Club, consisting 
of all of the buying heads of the departments in the 
house. This year the club has been changed to include 
every first line executive in the house, thereby getting 
its new name. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that Mr. Bur- 
rison, who is barely in his thirties, is buying for and 
managing a department doing a volume of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 annually. 

McANnpbrew—Joseph McAndrew has resigned as 
buyer of draperies for the Scranton Dry Goods Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

CarTER—Elliott C. Carter, of the E. C. Carter & 
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Son, accompanied by Mrs. Carter, left on January 22 
aboard the S. S. Samaria, on an extended Mediter- 
ranean cruise, and expects to be gone for several 
months. 

ScHOENFELD—Berman Schoenfeld, president of 
the Standard Furniture Co., Seattle, has been elected 
president of the National Retail Furniture Association 
of the United States, who are at the present time en- 
gaged in the creation and dibursement of a $4,000,000 
fund for the purpose of improving the furniture busi- 
ness throughout the United States. 

McGeHEee—Allen McGehee, of Harry Meyers Co., 
sailed on February 16, on the S. S. Aquatania, for a 
combined business and pleasure trip, which will last 
for ten weeks. 

StuerM—Frank J.. Stuerm, of the Robert Alder 
Co., Inc., sailed January 19th on the S. S. Hamburg 
in the interests of the firm’s new lines. Mr. Stuerm 
will spend most of his time in St. Gall, but will prob- 
ably also call at the principal style centers of France, 
Germany and England before his return a couple of 
months hence. 

RearpoN—John A. Reardon, Jr., of St. James 
Avenue, Boston, is making his annual trip through 
Europe, searching for antiques. 

PEeRRYMAN—B. A. Perryman, formerly with Frank 
A. Hall, is now on the selling staff of Charles P. 
Rogers & Co., Inc. 

LevENTHAL—Morris B. Leventhal, of Philadel- 
phia, sailed on February 7th for a cruise in the Medi- 
terranean. He expects to return some time in May. 

PowbrELL-Burcin—J. W. Powdrell, of Powdrell 
& Alexander, accompanied by H. M. Burgin, sales 
manager for the firm, is taking a vacation in Bermuda. 

Conguest—John W. Conquest, curtain manufac- 
turer of Boston, will from now on cover the New 
York State territory in the interest of his business. 

Lane—J. L. Lane, of the Malden Novelty Co., 
has returned to work after a short illness. 

Austin—H. C. Austin has been appointed man- 
ager of the Chicago office of George Royle & Co., 
Philadelphia. Mr. Austin is well known to the trade 
in the Middle West, having been connected with Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Chicago, for thirteen years, both in 
the wholesale and retail departments. ; 

Bripces—Emmett A. Bridges is now covering the 
southwestern territory of the New England Curtain 
Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., with headquarters at Dallas, 
Texas. Mr. Bridges was formerly with Rousmaniere, 
Williams, Inc. 

SIGLER—Sam Sigler is covering the small accounts 
for the New England Curtain Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Mr. Sigler was formerly of Craftex Mills. 

EnRMAN—Fred H. Ehrman has been appointed 
buyer for McCurdy & Co., Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
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Ehrman was for many years with Manheimer’s, St. 
Paul. 

Leon—Samuel L. Leon, upholstery buyer for 
James A. Hearn & Son, Inc., New York, sailed Satur- 
day morning, Feburary 9th, on the S. S. Majestic to 
cover France, England, Italy, Germany, in the interests 
of his department. Mr. Leon expects to be gone about 
2 months. 

OweNn—Richard Owen, upholstery buyer for the 
J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, sailed on the S. S. Leviathan 
on Wednesday, February 6th, for his annual survey _ 
of the European markets. 

SUTHERLAND — Alex. D. Sutherland, for many 
years representing the Patchogue- Plymouth Mills 
Corp., and the Bromley Mfg. Co., is now representing 
the Riverdale Mfg. Co., Inc., in the South and South- 
western territory. 

FinpLay—Norman Findlay, at present head of 
the upholstery department of Schwarzenbach, Huber 
& Co., and well known in the upholstery goods field 
through a long connection with the trade, has tendered 
his resignation, to take effect March 31st. His future 
plans have not yet been announced. 

RAINBIRD—H. A. Rainbird, who has been assistant 
upholstery buyer under Arnold Banning at James 
McCreery & Co., New York, has been appointed uphol- 
stery buyer for Meyer Bros., Paterson, N. J. Mr. 
Rainbird succeeds Charles Turner, who resigned last 
month. 

Witiiams—H. H. Williams, recently head of the 
upholstery department of Abraham & Straus, Brook- 
lyn, became buyer and manager of the upholstery and 
drapery department of John Wanamaker, New York, 
on Monday, February 11th. Mr. Williams was for a 
little over a year with Abraham & Straus, and prior 
to that was for a number of years assistant buyer in 
the upholstery department of the Jordan Marsh Co., 
Boston. 

Lercu — Harvey J. Lerch, dean of upholstery 
buyers in the metropolitan district and for more than 
30 years in the upholstery department of John Wana- 
maker, New York, has resigned. Mr. Lerch has a 
record of employment with but three firms in 45 years 
—4 years with Weschler & Abraham, now Abraham 
& Straus, 10 years with B. Altman & Co., and the 
balance with John Wanamaker, New York, assuming 
charge of the upholstery department in 1918. Mr. 
Lerch has many warm friends in the trade whose best 
wishes go with him into whatever activities the future 
may hold. 

SCHENCKE—Word just received from Baltimore 
gives us the information that John C. Schencke, for- 
merly upholstery buyer for L. Bamberger & Co., 
Newark, and who has been critically ill in a Baltimore 
hospital, is very much improved. He will probably be 

(Continued on page 140) 
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SOME NOVEL WROUGHT IRON DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


The radiator cover and the two chairs are being shown by the Skinner-Hill Co., Inc.; John B. Salterini is show- 
ing the andirons and fire-screen; the wrought iron bench is from the Nahon Co., and the Bristol Co. are manu- 
facturers of the wrought iron table. 
































FOUR INTERESTING FABRICS IN THE WHOLESALE MARKET 


At the top left is a coarse antique damask from the Proctor Co. The background is reddish brown, and the 
design is worked out in a lighter tone. The-pattern is large. To-the- right-is a classical-chintz pattern in-a 
pleasing shade of old blue against a checkered red background, from the line of Stroheim & Romann. At the 
bottom left is a chiselled Genoése velvet displayed by. the Seeley, Scalamandre Co., Inc.. The ground is tan, 
and the flowers a pleasing shade of red. The foliage is in two shades of brown. The pattern is of moderate 
size. The fabric at the bottom right is a damask on display at the Orinoka Mills. Against a reddish-orange 
background are floral motifs in green, blue and a darker orange, with the decorative design in silver gray. 














Tapestry from the line of J. A. Buckley & Sons. In the illus- A cretonne in imitation of a warp print shown by the River- 


tration the figure is reduced about two-thirds. The colorings dale Mfg. Co., Inc. The pattern is of moderate size in various 


are two shades of green, blue, yellow, gold and black. 


MAR RE ¢£ 


(Curtains made of Tubize 

artificial silk were featured 
in the display of Fairclough 
& Gold, Inc., recently held 
at the firm’s New York 
offices at 220 Fifth Avenue. 





A NEw line of crewel em- 

broideries, both hand and 
machine made, is now being 
displayed by the Steiner 
Decorative Art Studio, 108 
West Twenty-fifth Street, 
New York. 


A NUMBER of novel designs 

and color combinations in 
glazed chintz are being shown 
by Bailey & Griffin, Inc., 
These are 31 inches in width, 
and are reproductions of old 
documents, which makes 
them very interesting for 
rooms done in period designs. 


A tapestry from the line of the Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
tae . j There is a very large design in various shades of green, 
CHEN EY BRoTHERS are blue and red against a reddish brown background. 


bringing out a lot of new 
art casement cloths of thin silk in two-tone 
effects, cobwebby in design, all very hazy; they are tie-backs. 
shown in eight or ten colorations, all of them soft 
and none obtrusive. 


tones of the primary colors and green, against a tan background. 


QO F FE el NS 





Corttace Sets of two-tone 

grenadine trimmed with 
a narrow voile ruffle, and 
others of checked voile 
trimmed with four color com- 
bination percale and a double 


_ruffle are late additions to 


the Belgrade Curtain Co.’s 
Spring line. 


‘WoLrr Novetty Co., in 


their new location at 20 
West 22nd Street, New York, 
are offering a wide selection 
of edgings in many attractive 
colors and combinations of 
chintz, silk and organdy. 


METAL CORNICES IN 
DEMAND 


T'HE demand for metal win- 

dow cornices has increased 
to a large extent, according 
to A. Patterson, of the Hicks 
Gallery, Boston. This con- 
cern is bringing out twelve 
new designs in this type of 


cornice, and are also showing a number of metal 


One of their best sellers is a dull brass cornice 
with an Egyptian motif. 
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Silk damask from the line of the Zenith Mills, Inc. 

The pattern is reduced about three-quarters, and is in 

several shades of blue, gold, and reddish gold against 
a tan background. 


DISPLAY OF SILK AND 
COTTON MADRAS 
A LARGE assortment of silk 
and cotton madras is being 
shown by Morton Bros., Inc. 
These materials are 52 inches 
in width, and can be had in 
a variety of colors. Madras 
has come very much into use 
in the last six months for 
draperies and curtains, and 
is being widely displayed in 
the trade. 


A DAMASK OF HERALDIC 
DESIGN 


THE collection of damask 


telles which is being featured 
by the Orinoka Mills shows 
an especially interesting damask of heraldic design, 
which may be had in any one of ten colors. This 
firm is also featuring modern tapestries which are 
unusual both in texture and design. 


A LINE OF RAYON MARQUISETTES 
A Variety of rayon marquisettes, 36 and 48 inches 
in width, in all color combinations, is being dis- 
played by the Clarendon Mfg. Co. These are useful 
for draperies and casement cloths. Shaiki taffeta, 
45 inches in width and in 14 color combinations, is 
also being shown .as a drapery material. 





Modernistic cretonne design being shown by Witcombe-Mc- 

Geachin & Co. The colorings are yellow, orange, blue, green 

and black, against a three-tone natural background. The 
pattern as shown is reduced about three-quarters. 
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A glazed chintz from the line of R. Carrillo & Co., 
and hand - colored broca- Inc. This is a large pattern in a rich coloring, with 
orange and red predominating, against a tan background. 


ie NEW LINE OF RUFFLED CURTAINS 
Wii's their*entrance into the curtain manufacturing 

field, Gottesman Bros., Inc., 13 East 22nd Street, 
New York City, are presenting a line of Novelty 
Ruffled Curtains and Bed Sets that offers many unique 
features. S, Gottesman will represent the firm in 
the metropolitan district, 


MODERNISTIC MIRRORS IN BRILLIANT MIRROR 
CO. LINE 


BrRicviant Mirror Co., of 225 Fifth Avenue, New 

York City, are now showing a line of decorative 
mirrors embracing designs of conventional and 
modernistic tone. . 

In their selection are many exclusive and original 
designs by J. Cavallaro, who has devoted the past 
twenty-five years, both in this country and abroad, 
to the mirror trade, 


WARP PRINT REPRODUC- 
TIONS AT RIVERDALE 
AN INTERESTING warp print 

reproduction, 36 inches in 
width, is being shown by the 
Riverdale Mfg. Co., Inc. This 
material may be. had with 
either of two backgrounds— 
tan or gray, and in three 
color combinations. ,These 
are made up in modernistic 
patterns, and also ina unique 
floral pattern which is car- 
ried in three backgrounds— 
tan, gray and natural. 


PLAIN MOHAIRS AT 
SHELTON LOOMS 


PLAIN mohairs especially 
made for upholstering fur- 
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niture are being featured by the Shelton Looms, These 
are in all qualities, from the very sturdy type, which 
is designed for hard wear, to the finest quality, in 
pastel shades. A large display of striae rayon, 54 
inches in width, has been designed for use as modern- 
istic furniture upholstery. 


FINE QUALITY VELVETS ON DISPLAY 

A LARGE assortment of velvets and brocades is being 

shown by the Seeley, Scalamandre Co., Inc. These 
are intended for use as draperies, and also for uphol- 
stering purposes. The richness of these materials and 
their striking beauty of design and coloring makes 
them especially adaptable to the artistic surroundings 
of the modern home. 


PILZER BROS. SPRING LINE 

THE Spring line of Pilzer Bros., which includes silk 

and taffeta bed sets and a full range of novelty 
ruffled curtains and cottage sets, is now being shown 
at their showrooms and on 
the road by their staff. Their 
sales force now _ includes 
Philip Palovsky, N. Y. State 
and Penna.; S. A. Laserson, 
New England“férritory and 
Mid-West; Paul Lefkowitz, 
New Jersey, and M. Good- 
man, New York City and 
vicinity. 


SHOWING OF MODERN- 
ISTIC FURNITURE 


A™Monc the special exhibits 

of modernistic furniture 
which should be of interest 
to the decorator is that being Inc. 
held by Hugo Gnam & Son, 
at their showrooms at 305 
East Forty-seventh Street, New York. This firm 
is also working in connection with Joseph Urban, the 


A pleasing chintz pattern shown by Bailey & Griffin, 
The design is of moderate size, in rather unusual 
it an exceptionally pleasing 
atmosphere. 


coloring which gives 











A glazed chintz of quaint pattern from the showing of 

M. H. Rogers, Inc. The colors are tan, black, and 

green against a natural background. The pattern is 
reduced in the illustration about three-quarters. 


well known artist, decorator and scenic director, for 
the All American Artists and Craftsmen’s Exhibit at 
the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

WIDE DAMASKS AT 


PROCTOR &.CO. 
A LARGE assortment of 50- 


inch damasks is being dis- 
played by the Proctor Com- 
pany. They have two designs 
that are especially interest- 
ing, one called the Pine 
Tree, and another that is 
taken from an old English 
copy of petit-poimt. This 
last may be had in four col- 
ors. This firm is also show- 
ing an unusual pattern in 
silk, called Coral Reef. This 
is 50 inches in width and 
comes in 15 colors. 


NOVEL CRETONNE DESIGNS 

THE new stock of cretonnes of the Morton Sundour 

Co., Inc., has been greatly increased. This firm is fea- 
turing a 36-inch guaranteed unfadable cretonne with 
many new designs and interesting color combinations. 
“Pioneer Days”, which we illustrate, and “Blossom 
Time” indicate the trend toward interesting subject- 
material as well as color-planning which is being 
stressed in the newer cretonnes. 


CARRILLO FEATURING CHINTZES 
(GLAZED and unglazed chintzes are being featured by 
R. Carrillo & Co., Inc., as well as a large assort- 





“Pioneer Days”, a cretonne printed in two tones of brown 

against a natural background, depicting various means~ of 

transportation in: the early days, is shown by Morton Sun- 

dour Co., Inc. The pattern is reduced about three-quarters 
in the illustration. 
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A rayon madras shown by Morton Bros., Inc., in 
yellow, gold, red, blue and black. The pattern is 
about four times the size illustrated. 


ment of unblocked linen in a wide range of colors. 
Among their new Spring lines is a column type of 
chintz which is very unusual in its combination of a 
modern and at the same time conservative design. 


M. H. ROGERS CARRYING LINENS 

A LARGE line of linens with twilled effect, in the 

Chinese mode, is being shown by M. H. Rogers, 
Inc. These may be had with a background of gold or 
a lacquered background with soft colorings of yellow 
and green. They are obtainable also in a natural linen 
color. In all of these the Oriental motif is strongly 
emphasized. 





NEW FINE FABRICS AT STROHEIM & ROMANN 
A™Monc the fabrics being shown by Stroheim & 

Romann are some French brocades and embroidered 
and plain taffetas with motifs to match. They are also 
displaying many designs and patterns of worsted dam- 
asks. Among these is a most unusual Jacobean pattern. 
They have a variety of 50-inch brocatelles in odd de- 
signs and colors. Their 50-inch rayon damask can be 
had in almost any color, and has been designed espe- 
cially to harmonize with any period or type of furni- 
ture. : 

MILLER BROS.’ CRETONNES 

A NEw Spring line of cretonnes 31 and 50 inches in 

width is being shown by Miller Bros. These cre- 
tonnes are obtainable with seven colors as background, 
with soft, contrasting colors in the design. Shadow 
warps, which are especially serviceable for covers, as 





A Liberty & Co. cretonne design being shown by Miller Bros. 
The design is large, in gray, yellow and black, against a 
deep-rose background. 
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well as draperies, are on display. These are mostly 
of the floral type, and feature pastel color combina- 
tions with the floral designs on harmonizing back- 
grounds. These make attractive draperies for break- 
fast rooms and porches. Antique chintzes are also 
being shown by this firm, in a number of Oriental 
designs. 


SICILIAN DAMASKS AND BELGIAN TAPESTRIES 
AT RYER & CASHEL ; 


MANY new numbers have been added to the stock 

carried by Ryer & Cashel, Inc., such as Sicilian dam- 
asks in Renaissance designs and many color combina- 
tions ; new Belgian tapestries in both modernistic and 
Period motifs. One tapestry in blue and old rose, 
shot with silver, is particularly interesting. 

New modernistic table scarves and small octagon 
table covers are also being shown. A line of Belgian 
cut velvets in Renaissance designs has just arrived. 

Washable and sunfast couch covers made from 
Gloria cloth are being offered for the Spring trade. 


THE UPHOLSTERY FABRIC LINE AT ZENITH MILLS 
AN EXTENSIVE line of upholstery fabrics is being 
featured by the Zenith Mills. It is just recently that 
this company has manufactured upholstery materials, 
as they have been devoted exclusively to drapery fab- 
rics. The designs are modernistic, and are shown in a 
variety of color combinations, with many patterns to 
choose from. This firm is also displaying a new 
Georgian cloth in many colors. This material’is very 
pleasing for use as a drapery. It is a mixture of 
rayon and silk, shot with gold thread, and drapes very 
softly. This can be had in five different patterns. 
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Two of the new selection vf cornices shown by the Reliable Frame Co. 


NEWS: OF 


THE 


INDUSTRY 





DAVID SCHIFF RETIRES 
AFTER more than thirty-five years in the upholstery 
trade, David Schiff, of David Schiff & Company, 
announces his retirement. The business will be car- 
ried on as usual under the same name, by his brother, 
L. M. Schiff, and A. Harrison. 

David Schiff learned the business while in the 
employ of Geo. E. Allen, then on Lower Broadway. 
April 20, 1901, shortly after the death of Mr. Allen, 
he branched out for himself 
at 351 Broadway, jobbing 
chenilles, tapestries and table 
covers. Later, with A. Har- 
rison, he moved to 29 East 
19th Street, where they 
stayed for eighteen years. 
They had now added cre- 
tonne and damask to their 
line. Two years later his 
brother, L. M. Schiff, came 
with the concern. 

David Schiff & Company 
commenced. converting their 
own cretonnes and damasks 
in 1921. In January of 1926 
they moved to their present 
address at 10 West 23rd 
Street. 

David Schiff left on the 
S. S. New York of the Ham- 
burg-American Line on January 31, for a three months’ 
cruise in the Mediterranean. Upon his return he will 
extend his recreation with a trip to the West Coast 
and Honolulu. 


SILVERWARE DESIGN COMPETITION 
THE $5,000 prize competition for a new design for 
silverware offered by the Holmes & Edwards Silver- 
ware Co., has attracted wide attention. By January 





The L. Buchman Co.’s display of decorative cushions in 
the showroom of the Mario Studios. 


lst nearly 1,000 designs had been received. The com- 
mittee of awards are people of national reputation, 
who propose to choose the 10 patterns which best 
exemplify the ideals of the competition. These pat- 
terns will then be widely presented, through advertis- 
ing, to the women of the country, and the one which 
receives the greatest popular approval will receive the 
highest award. The idea is to get away from the 
conventional and develop some real new thought 

antong the silverware people. 


WILLICH-FRANKE STUDIO 
REMOVES 


Qn Fesruary Ist, The Wil- 
lich-Franke Studio moved 
to new quarters, on the 11th 
floor of 227 East 45th Street, 
where needed additional floor 
space had been acquired. 
They announce that they are 
now carrying embroidered 
all- overs and curtains in 
stock while their facilities 
for special order work in 
hand, machine and imitation 
hand embroidery have been 
enlarged. Their convenient 
location in a district rapidly 
becoming the decorative trade 
center, will be of great con- 
venience to the decorators. 


INTERESTING FABRIC PUBLICITY 
AN EXCEEDINGLY attractive piece of publicity is com- 
prised in the rotogravure 8-page newspaper, which 
carries the caption “La France News”, and has been 
distributed in the interest of the La France Institute 
and the La France Textile Industries of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Seven of the eight pages of this interesting publi- 
cation are devoted to the presentation of pictures, 
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photographs of the Institute’s interior and of its 
exhibit of historic antiques. The last page is devoted 
to the products of the company, which are presented 
in a dignified pictorial way, the central feature repre- 
senting a wall panel woven by the La France Textile 
Industries from the original hanging in the Palace 
of Madrid. This page also lists the firm’s branch 
offices and mills. 

All in all, the publication is a unique contribution 
to the art interests associated with the textile industry. 


PHILA. MANUFACTURERS MEET TO CONSIDER 
BILLING CHANGES 


Own January 15th a meeting of the upholstery manu- 

facturers was held in Philadelphia to consider a 
change in their billing terms on flat fabrics from 7 
per cent. ten days and 6 per cent. 70 days to 2 per cent. 
ten days and 60 days net. It is learned from an 
authoritative source that while no decision was reached, 
opinion was general that this step would be taken 
later, to become effective July first. This contem- 
plated action will follow that of the National Textile 
Association, who voted recently in New York to 
change to the above terms on pile fabrics. 


PHILA. CARPET AND UPHOLSTERY CLUB DINNER 
Qn Tuespay, February 21st, the Philadelphia Carpet 

and Upholstery Club will hold their annual dinner 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. The speaker of the 
evening will be the Hon. Judge Utley E. Crane. Prior 
to the dinner the annual election will be held. There 
will also be an interesting entertainment. The com- 
mittee in charge of the dinner is composed of the 
following: E. H. Baldwin, chairman, Howard Ben- 
ner, Robert Jenkins, S. Y. Boggs, and William Fraser. 


JUDD CO. ESTABLISHES DETROIT OFFICE 

Fror the convenience of their Michigan customers, the 

H. L. Judd Co., Inc., have established a branch in 
Detroit, at 449 East Jefferson Avenue, where a com- 
plete stock of staple items will be carried. This office 
will be in charge of Richard G. Kramer. Sidney G. 
Head, well known in the Detroit retail field, is his 
assistant. The showroom is located on the street floor, 


and is fully equipped for the display of a.compre- 
hensive line of samples. 


UNITED TRIMMING CO. REMOVES 
Qn Fesruary Ist, the United Trimming Company, 
New York, moved their factory and showrooms to 
larger quarters at 3 West 19th Street, corner of 5th 
Avenue. 
A modern, up-to-date plant has been laid out in 


the new location, and much additional new machinery 
has been installed. 
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REMOVAL OF THE WARREN KEEN RISHEL CORP. 
[HE Warren Keen Rishel Corp. are now located in 

their new quarters at 235 East 45th Street, New 
York. Their entire workroom will be devoted to the 
manufacture of exclusive draperies only. In addition 
they offer the decorator detailed and effective drapery 
designs, together with other interior furnishings 
whereby he may aid his client to the fullest extent. 


STONE-CLINE CURTAIN CO. ENLARGES SPACE 
A NEw showroom plentifully lighted and a comfort- 

able reception room, well decorated, are two of the 
results of the remodeling of the fifth floor of the 
Stone-Cline Curtain Co., at 19 Portland Street, Boston. 
The premises, as now remodeled, offer a better oppor- 
tunity for the firm’s display of their line of novelty 
curtains. 

THE CELANESE CORPORATION REMOVES 

['HE Celanese Corporation of America have removed 

their offices from 15 East 26th St. to new quarters at 
180 Madison Ave. The new offices are approximately 
three times the space formerly occupied, and in addi- 
tion to giving room for the great expansion made 
necessary by increasing office personnel, will provide 
for adequate display of the company’s yarns, fabrics 
and other articles. 

S. S. SARNA OPENS NEW YORK SHOWROOMS 
THE eastern decorative trade is now in a position to 

inspect the line of S. S. Sarna, San Francisco im- 
porter of Namdah rugs, Kashmir curtains, tapestry 
style wall panels, and other East Indian art wares, as 
he has opened a New York salesroom at 21 East 
Forty-ninth Street. This salesroom is in charge of 
N. C. Cropley. 

WORKROOM CLASSES IN NEW YORK 

T'HE Watterson Lowe Studios, 441 Madison Avenue, 

New York, are running workshop courses and 
private instruction classes in the making of curtains 
and draperies. Pupils are taught lamp-shade making 
and the decorative accessories, etc., as well as the 
designing and making of draperies. 


GE NM BR A LE Te eS 


WEST, Baker & Co., commission merchants, formerly 
at 45 East Seventeenth Street, New York, are now 
located at 320 Broadway. 





‘To ENLARGE their office space and slip-cover show- 
rooms, the Vatco Mfg. Co., of Boston, have taken 
over two floors of the building at 19 Deerfield Street. 


J Acos Bush, retailer of carpets, rugs, occasional fur- 
niture and lamps, announces his removal to 1408 
Coney Island Avenue, Brooklyn. 


THE Willich-Franke Studios, Inc., have placed their 
line of Decorative Embroideries with Miss Irma 
Schrag for representation on the Pacific Coast. 
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KENNETH & Co., INc., decorative fabrics, crewel 

embroideries, linens, mohairs and gauzes, have 
moved to much larger showrooms at 70 West 40th 
Street. 


A. WEISER is now on a vacation tour which will in- 

clude a cruise through the Caribbean and a visit 
to Havana, Cuba. He expects to be gone about five 
weeks or more. 


Qn Fesruary Ist S. M. Hexter & Co., of Cleveland 

and New York, opened a Boston office at 420 Boyl- 
ston Street, which will be in charge of Warren Liston. 
At this office they will carry a full sample line of their 
famous “Sol” fabrics. 


['HE Philadelphia office of Cheney Brothers has been 

removed to 1528 Walnut Street, Room 1601. In the 
new quarters there will be on display a complete line 
of Cheney drapery and upholstery fabrics. 


Qn January 15th the Freeman-Ressler-Stirling Corp. 

moved to their new quarters at 119 West Fortieth 
Street, where they are displaying their new Spring 
lines in large and attractive showrooms. 


NEw showrooms at 311 E. Forty-sixth Street have 

been secured by B. Saubiac & Son. This will enable 
the firm to display their goods in comfortable and 
artistic surroundings. 


Qn Fesruary Ist the Gobelin Fabrics Corp. opened 

new offices at 10 E. Fortieth Street—a new build- 
ing, where they have all the latest modern improve- 
ments for the display of their lines. 


Qn Fesruary Ist, D. Rosen sailed on the S. S. Aqua- 

tania for a buying trip in the European curtain 
markets. He expects to be gone about six weeks and 
in his absence M. Rosen will be in charge of the 
business. 


JOSEPH ALEXANDER, formerly with Basch & Stern, 

Inc. for five years, is now in business for himself, 
under the name of Joseph Alexander, Inc., converting 
curtain materials for the trade. 


THE Belmar Company, importers and converters, will 

move to their new quarters at 14 East Thirty-eighth 
Street the 4th of February. This move will give them 
more space in which to display their lines. 


H4s80usH Bros. & Kaypoun, INnc., manufacturers and 

importers of tapestry panels and decorative articles, 
are now located on the fourth floor of 261 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


[. ZuRoFF is now doing business as the New York 

Model Cabinet Co., at 485 First Avenue, New York 
City. Manufacturing reproductions of period pieces 
and special order cabinet work is a specialty of this 
concern. 


Tue Kay Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers 

of springs for upholstered furniture, have opened a 
branch at 134 Ellsworth Ave., S. W., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in charge of H. W. Murphy. This branch has 
been inaugurated for the purpose of giving better 


service to customers readily reached from that neigh- 
borhood. 


JoHN S. McCosker, succeeding Felix McCosker as 

representative in America for the lines of Window 
Shade Materials of John King & Sons, Ltd., and of 
Wm. O’Hanlon & Co., Ltd., has moved his salesrooms 
to 286 Fifth Avenue, New York, ae new telephone 
Chickering 2121. 





WESTERN ART-IN-TRADES CLUB 4 
MEETING 


fae first annual meeting of the Art-in-Trades Club 
of Southern California was held at the Commercial 
Club of Los Angeles, January 22, at which time it was 
decided by the nominating committee that the officers 
who have been functioning since the inception of the 
club as temporary officers should be retained in office 
for the ensuing year. 

The officers elected were: president, James P. 
Walsh ; vice-president, Charles S. Darling; secretary, 
Robert McKenzie; treasurer, George L. Drexler. 





SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS 


W: PUBLISH below a list of salesmen and their 
territories, representing several concerns whose 
answer to our request for such a list did not reach 
us in time to be included in our January issue. 


AMERICAN PILE FABRIC CO. (Luth & Powers)—Robert T. Duncan, 
New York City; B. B. Lenk, New York City and New Jersey; Ray 
Mander, New York State and Pennsylvania; ~ noes ; ponetee 
Eastern States; Jos. S. Cohen, Southern neneng R. 

Chicago, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio; James W Farikner? West 
of Chicago; I. H. Friedenthal, California and Northwest; ti Jos. A 
Sommer, Philadelphia, Baltimore, ga a and Ohio; R owers, 
P. 2; Luth, and Victor Page, New York office; 

Philadelphia office. 

COOPER & DE LUNA CORP.—A. S. De Luna, New York office; 
T. D. Cooper, Middle West; N. Mersereau eeeeeeticnn District and 
New England; John Moench, Chicago and North west; W. T. Cary, 
Pacific Coast; E. Burns, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Norfolk, Richmond, New Jersey atid Pennsylvania; William 
Borstleman, entire South. 

COX, ARNOLD B.—George L. Delatour, Jr., 30 East 20th Street, New 
York City; Walter S. McCoull, Boston, Mass.; W. M. Perry, 840 
Grove St., Meadville, Pa. 

KRODER REUBEL CO., INC., THE—Main Office and Sales Room, 
107-109 E. 17th Street, New York City; Factory, 108-128 Meeker 
Av., Brooklyn; Pacific Coast branch, 938 Mission t., San inigy 51 

Hauser, sales mgr. New York office; J. H. Dickey, mer Pacifie 
Coast branch; Lester Jarrett has the larger accounts in New York 
City, Brooklyn, Newark and Philadelphia; E. B. Shade has the 
important decorative accounts in New York City, Westchester County, 
Northeastern New Jersey, and the decorative accounts in Newark; 
Martin Baunach has the East Side of New York City, Brooklyn 
(excepting the larger accounts) and Long Island; C. J. Crabb, 509 
Fair Oaks Av., So. Pasadena, Calif., has the Pacific Coast excepting 
San Francisco and Oakland including Colorado, Oklahoma and Texas; 
L. C. Grimsley, with headquarters in St. Louis, has the mid-West 
section, including Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa, Eastern 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Dayton and Cincinnati in Ohio, Louisville in 
nae pgs Indiana: ve te and Evansville, also Fort Wayne in Indiana; 
T. H. Coffee, headquarters in Cresskill, N. J., has New York State 
exceptin New York City and suburbs; Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal 
in Canada; Akron, Cleveland and Toledo in Ohio; Detroit in Michi- 
gan; Thomas F. Sheey, headquarters in New York office, has Pennsyl-. 
vania excepting the Northeastern section; Lr ao Delaware, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and the Southeastern section of the United States, 
including Florida. W. H. W. Teele Co., 37 Kingston St., Boston, 
has all of the New England States, including Maine. 


Otto ie “Kramer, 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 130) 
at the Sinai Hospital a few weeks longer, but his 
ultimate recovery now seems assured. 

Hertwic — Paul Hertwig, consulting decorator, 
is to open an interior decorating establishment at 5757 
Second Blvd., Detroit, on March Ist. 

BeRKowitz—Hyman Berkowitz, 13 years with 
Shapiro & Son, is now with Gottesman Bros., Inc., as 
a full partner and will devote his energies to styling 
the firm’s line of curtains and bedspreads. 

TurK—M. J. Turk has succeeded to the position 
of upholstery and drapery buyer for Abraham & 
Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Turk was formerly 
assistant buyer and prior to that was for several years 
in the upholstery department of the Jordan, Marsh 
Co., Boston. 

KreNNEY—Thomas E. Kenney, upholstery buyer 
for Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, is at present abroad 
in the interests of his department, having sailed on the 
S. S. Leviathan Wednesday, February 6th. 

DeLevie—A, Delevie, formerly upholstery buyer 
for the Bernheimer Leader Department Store, Balti- 
more, Md., now one of the May stores, has become 
merchandise manager and buyer for the upholstery 
and drapery department of the Brager Co., of the 
same city. Mr. Delevie is making some extensive 
alterations in this department. 


OBITUARY 


Jonn W. W. Moyer 
B ange W. W. Mover passed away at his home, 888 
Union Street, Brooklyn, on January 20th, after a 
long illness. Services were held in the New York and 
Brooklyn Funeral Parlors, January 23rd. Interment 
was at Woodland, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Moyer was born in Harrisburg, Pa., in 1862, 
and spent forty-five of his sixty-seven years with 
Ostermoor & Co. He was hired by Mr. Ostermoor, 
the founder of the company, as a salesman at the age 
of 22. In 1894 he originated the now famous Open 
End Mattress trademark. He was also the author of 
a very interesting treatise on rest, called: “The Witch- 
ery of Sleep”. Through his creative ability and indus- 
trious habits he climbed to the position of general 
manager, a position which he held until his death. 





Joun D. Rocers 
AS OUR January issue was closing for the press we 
learned of the death of John D. Rogers, for 
twenty years a well-known salesman for Cheney 
Brothers. 

Deceased served his apprenticeship in England, 
where he was born, and after a brief residence in 
Canada came to New York, where he was employed 
by A. T. Stewart & Co. Later he joined Arnold Con- 
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stable’s upholstery department, and in January 1909 
went to Cheney Brothers. 

Probably no house salesman was better known 
than John Rogers. He made many friends in the 
trade and his death, which occurred after a service of 
exactly twenty years to the day, will be sincerely de- 
plored by the organization and the trade at large. 


C. M. Van SICLEN 
bape was received in New York on January 24th 
of the sudden death of C. M. Van Siclen, a 
veteran traveling man of the upholstery trade, who 
passed away in his room at a hotel in Grand Rapids. 
The deceased had reached the advanced age of 
75 years but regularly covered his territory, compris- 
ing Michigan and Indiana, and was on his customary 
trip at the time of his death. The deceased had been 
employed by the Darlington Fabrics Corp., and their 
predecessors, the John W. Henson Co., for a period of 
about 15 years. Prior to that he had been employed 
by the Lackey Mfg. Co., the Scranton Lace Co., 
Clarence Whitman & Sons, Inc., and Lawson Bros. He 
was a man of high reputation, greatly esteemed by his 
employers and associates and his death will be mourned 
by a host of friends in the territories he covered 
for an unusually long period. 
He is survived by two daughters. 





THE STYLIST—HELP OR HINDRANCE? 
(Continued from page 100) 

chandising benefit might be illustrated in the words of 
one of these style arbiters to a buyer of more than a 
quarter century experience, who had made the mar- 
velous record of having an upholstery stock turnover 
of more than five times a year. To such a man this 
stylist said, “Now, Mr. , when you go to buy 
goods, I want to go with you so as to be sure you buy 
the right things.” Such effrontery, conceit or what- 
ever else you may term it, to make sure that a man 
who can turn his stock five times per year, may be 
prevented by her from making a buying blunder would 
be ridiculous if it were not pathetic. 

These then are the considerations by which we 
think one may safely analyze the subject of stylistic 
control of departmental management—the individual 
on the basis of ability, training and experience; the 
system on the basis of what is expected of it and 
eventually on what it actually does. 

We make no answer to the question as to whether 
the stylist may be catalogued as a help or as a hin- 
drance. That answer must be found in the working 
out of the system and in the sense that there is 
nothing all bad or all good, we can conceive that they 
might be both, but whichever they are, we hope that 
the dry goods trade as a whole will soon reach definite 
conclusions and will have the courage to govern its 
future operations on the basis of the record. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT 
AT METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


(Continued from page 111) 


“Dining Room”, designed by Eliel Saarinen, 
architect, Cranbrook-Birmingham, Mich., with the fol- 
lowing collaborators: 


Furniture executed by W. & J. Sloane, New York. 

Wall Fabric designed by Pipsan Saarinen-Swanson ; 
executed by Orinoka Mills, Philadelphia. 

Rug executed by Barrymore Seamless Wiltons, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

Tapestry designed and executed by Loja Saarinen, Cran- 
brook Studios, Birmingham, Mich. 

Lighting Fixtures executed by Edward F. Caldwell & 
Company, Inc.; New York. 

Fireplace Tiles executed by Pewabic Pottery, Detroit. 

Andirons executed by Sterling Bronze Company, Inc., 
New York. 

Chinaware executed by Lenox, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 

Glassware executed by Corning Glass Works, Steuben 
Division, Corning, N. Y. 

Silver Centerpiece executed by International Silver Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn. 

Silver Flatware executed by International Silver Com- 
pany; Reed & Barton, Taunton, Mass.; Rogers, Lunt & 
Bowlen Company, Greenfield, Mass.; Towle Manufacturing 
Company, Newburyport, Mass. 


“Bath and Dressing Room”, designed by Ely 
Jacques Kahn, architect, New York, with the following 
collaborators : 


Glass Walls designed and executed by Corning Glass 
Works, Steuben Division, Corning, N. Y. 

Decorative Tiles executed by Robertson Art Tile Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J.; set by William H. Jackson Company, 
New York. 

Windows executed by International Casement Company, 
New York; carved glass by Eny Art Company, Inc., New 
York. 
eS — Ceiling executed by Jacobson & Company, New 

ork. 

Flooring executed by United States Rubber Company, 
New York. 

Sanitary Fixtures designed and executed by Kohler Com- 
pany, Kohler, Wis. 

Furniture executed by Schmieg-Hungate & Kotzian, Inc., 
New York; fabrics designed and executed by The Shelton 
Looms, New York. 

Shelves and Panels executed by The Formica Insulation 
Company, New Yor 

Medicine Cabinet, Towel Bars designed by Ely Jacques 
Kahn and Walter W. Kantack; executed by Kantack & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, and Hoegger, Inc., Jersey City. 

Lighting Fixtures and Metalwork of Dressing Table 
designed by Ely Jacques Kahn and Walter W. Kantack; 
executed by Kantack & Company, Inc. 

Dressing Table Accessories executed by Du Pont Visco- 
loid Company, Inc., New York. 

Decorated Glass of Dressing Table and Shelves by Bos- 
tock, Rhoades & Company, New York. 

Plate Glass and Mirrors by Bostock, Rhoades & Company. 


“Salesroom”, designed by Ralph T. Walker, archi- 
tect, New York, with the following collaborators: 


Decorative Painting designed by Ralph T. Walker and 
eo Phillips; executed by Barnet Phillips Company, New 

or 

Ceiling designed by Barnet Phillips; executed by Gingold 
Novelty Corporation, New York; material by F. Schumacher 
& Company, New York; installed by John Siedentop, Inc., 
New York. 

Lighting designed by Ralph T. Walker and Sterling 
Bronze Company, New York; executed by Sterling Bronze 
Company. 

Decorative Glass and Floodlighting designed by Ralph 
T. Walker and Maurice Heaton, New York; executed by 
Maurice Heaton. 


Desk executed by Vitreous Marble & Slate Company, 
New York. 

Chair designed by Ralph T. Walker and W. & J. Sloane, 
New York; executed by W. & J. Sloane. 

Fountain of Light designed by Ralph T. Walker and 
Egmont H. Arens, New York; executed by Egmont H. Arens; 
figure designed and executed by Otto and Lora Webster; 
illumination by Photion Instrument Corporation, New York. 


“Apartment House Loggia’, designed by Ray- 
mond M. Hood, architect, New York; Arthur Crisp 
collaborating on color, Harry V. K. Henderson col- 
laborating on design. 


Wall Lining designed by Arthur Crisp, New York; 
executed by Benedict Stone Corporation, New York. Deco- 
rative panel designed and executed by Arthur Crisp. 

Metal Ceiling and Overmantel executed by Renner & 
Maras, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y.; metal by Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corporation, New York. Inset in overmantel 
designed by Arthur Crisp. 

Furniture executed by Edward F. Caldwell & Company, 
Inc., New York; coverings by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc., Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, N. Y.; metal 
by Aluminum Company of America, New York. 

Table Tops executed by Carvart Glass Studio, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; glass by Vitrolite Company, New York. 

Cigar Box and Table Accessories designed and executed 
by Edward F. Caldwell & Company, Inc. 

Fire Tools designed and executed by Renner & Maras, Inc. 

Lighting Fixtures designed and executed by Edward F. 
Caldwell & Company, Inc. 

Venetian Blinds designed and executed by Simon Venti- 
lighter Company, Inc., New York. 
= Mla Floodlighting by The Frink Corporation, New 

or 
¥ rh stoma Floor and Base by De Paoli Co., Inc, New 
or 

Fireplace Tile by Batchelder-Wilson Co., Inc., New York. 

Flowers by Max Schling, Inc., New York. 


“Business Executive’s Office”, designed by Ray- 
mond H. Hood, architect, New York; Arthur Crisp 
collaborating on color, Harry V. K. Henderson col- 
laborating on design. 


Rug designed by Arthur Crisp, New York; executed by 
Persian Rug Manufactory, New York. 

Casement Window executed by William H. Jackson Com- 
pany, New York. 

Furniture executed by Oscar B. Bach, New York; metal 
by Aluminum Company of America, New York; upholstery by 
B. Grant & Son, Inc., New York; coverings by E. I. du Pont 
3 pants & Company, Inc., Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, 


Lighting Fixtures designed and executed by Kantack & 
Company, Inc., New York. 

Louvred Curtains designed and executed by Simon Venti- 
lighter Company, Inc., New York, in collaboration with Ray- 
mond M. Hood; material designed by Du Pont Rayon Com- 
pany, Inc., New York; executed by F. Schumacher & Company, 
New York. 
es — by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Long Island 

ity, N AF 
Etching of Glass designed and executed by Eny Art 
Company, Inc., New York. 

Desk Equipment and Cigar Box executed by Du Pont 
Viscoloid Company, Inc. 
~ dessins Floodlighting by The Frink Corporation, New 

or 

Wall and Ceiling Coverings executed by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Fabrikoid Division; installed by 
W. K. Hase Decorators, Inc., New York. 


Central Garden Feature designed by Armistead 
Fitzhugh, landscape architect, with the following col- 
laborators : 

Tiles designed by Léon V. Solon, New York; executed by 


Robertson Art Tile Company, Trenton, N. J.; set by William 
H. Jackson Company, New York. 
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Decorative Metal Figures executed by Kantack & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 

Mouldings in Benedict Nickel executed by The Gorham 
Company, Providence, R. I. 

Moulded Glass Panels designed by Frederick L. Keppler; 
executed by Frederick L. Keppler Relief Glass Company, 
New York, in collaboration with Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, New York. 

Turquoise Opaque Glass designed by Armistead Fitzhugh 
and A. Douglas Nash Corporation, Corona, L. I.; executed 
by A. Douglas Nash Corporation. 


Flower-Pots executed by Galloway Terra-Cotta Company, 
Philadelphia. 


The Central Garden Feature of the gallery, which 
serves the double purpose of presenting a most attrac- 
tive floral arrangement and assists in controlling the 
movement of the observing public, is an important part 
of the exhibit. 

In addition to the specific exhibitions, details of 
which can only be suggested by the reputation of the 
designer and his collaborators, there are a number of 
general features for which credit should be given 
where credit is due. 

The Entrance Doorways were designed and 
executed by Joseph Urban. 

The Carpeting of the Open Gallery Area was de- 
signed by Ely Jacques Kahn; executed by the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, New York. 

The General Gallery Lighting is by the Sunlike 
Illuminating Co., New York. 

The Barrier Cords were designed and executed 
by Edward Maag, Inc., New York, while the Structural 
and Electrical Work, together with all of the prepara- 
tory and preliminary construction were furnished by 
the Museum’s own work shops. 

On a subsequent occasion, when it may be possible 
for us to show pictures of these rooms in detail, we 


plan to make a more specific description as an accom- 
paniment to the pictures themselves, and we are par- 
ticularly indebted to the courtesy of the Museum’s staff 
for their co-operation in providing us with the earliest 
available photographic prints in order that we might, 
by presenting herewith, indicate in some measure the 
tremendous importance and comprehensive character 
of this masterly exhibition of industrial trends and 
types, every element of which has been expressly 
designed and created for this exhibition. 





KIND WORDS FROM A SUBSCRIBER 

‘‘T wisH to state that in my judgment, THe Upnot- 

STERER & INTERIOR Decorator is by far the best 
trade paper published. In fact, in comparison to other 
publications in the trade, it is like the American yacht 
that raced in English waters some years ago, and on 
nearing the judges boat, Queen Victoria was informed 
that the American yacht was the winner. She asked 
‘what boat was second?’ and was informed ‘that there 
was no second. The only boat to arrive was the Amer- 
ican yacht and no other in sight’, and this applies to 
the position of other magazines with THe Upnot- 
STERER & INTERIOR DEcoRATOR. There is no second.” 

H. Q. Van TINE. 

Jan. 12th, 1929. 





RIcHARD Boyce, of Winchester, Virginia, a furni- 

* ture restorer of much skill, finds a considerable 

demand for the smaller pieces, particularly in antiques, 

for the number of large houses to accommodate some 

of the older examples is decidedly limited. For some 

of the simpler corner cupboards he supplies scroll tops, 
adding, possibly, inlays. 


One of the several suggestion sheets showing various styles of draperies offered to the customers of the E. L. Mansure Co., 
particulars concerning which may be obtained by correspondence. 
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OUR NEW DRAPERY SKETCH BOOK 

is RESPONSE to many demands for a second collection 
of drapery sketches, the publishers of this magazine 

have just placed on sale a series of 80 new drapery 
plates in both portfolio and bound-book form, entitled 
Modern Drapery 
Sketches, series 2. 

This new series 
of sketches, em- 
WA af bodying treatments 
for windows, 
doors, beds, dress- 
ing tables, etc., has 
been produced in 
uniform size with 
the series produced 
some years ago, and 
: will be offered for 
1 ee ai; sale either singly 
kE ‘ or in combination. 

The new vol- 
ume, series 2, like 
series 1, is printed 
on water color 
paper, thus enabling the owner to present his schemes 
in color and at a very slight expenditure of time pro- 
vides the salesman with drapery sketches which simu- 
late his own choice of fabrics for the various schemes 
presented. 

There are no duplicate sketches in either of the 
2 books so that a person possessing both has a choice 
of 144 drapery schemes, covering practically every 
need of modern drapery practice. These sketches were 
all produced under the direction of Mr. Stephenson, 
whose practical knowledge of drapery construction is 
so well known, and every design is not only thoroughly 
practical but is a correct representation of a properly 
proportioned, properly cut and properly trimmed 
drapery treatment. 

These volumes of drapery sketches are priced 
as follows: 






























































Series 2, 84 plates, portfolio, buckram bound, $6.50 post- 
paid; book, $7.50 postpaid. 

Series 1, 64 plates, portfolio, buckram bound, $5.00 post- 
paid; book, $7. 50 postpaid. 

Series 1 and 2 bought together-—both portfolios, $10.00 
postpaid; both books, $13.00 postpaid. 





COMING SALES, AMERICAN ART ASS’N 

Base following sales will interest the trade, decorators 

particularly: A combination furniture sale, Febru- 
ary 19 to 23, inclusive; Judge McAlpin’s American 
furniture, March 22 and 23; Combination furniture, 
March 27 to 30, inclusive; Sale of Benguait textiles, 
April 11, 12 and 13; an unusual sale of Reifsnyder’s 
collection of American furniture, April 20 to 27, in- 
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Fact fre vat CoMMENT: 
Support for a Worthy Object, 91; What Shall 
We Tell the Lady About Wallpaper ?, 92; The Trap- 
hagen School, 93; An Ambitious Publicity Program, 
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clusive, and during the evening of April 25. This sale 
is probably the most excellent ever held in this country, 
Mr. Reifsnyder nal a collector of rare discrimination. 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





FOR SALE—Interior jiccuauer’ Sesiieines in Oakland, Cali- 

fornia. Reputation, the best. Clientele loyal to firm name. 
Owner wishes to retire from business.. Address “Oakland”, 
care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—An established decorative upholstering business 
catering to a select clientele. In the past eight years this 
business has increased 300 per cent. Owner wishes to retire 
from business because of advanced age. Address “For Sale”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY WORKROOM MANAGER desires position with 
good firm doing fine work. Have had the widest experi- 
ence as practical manager, designer, cutter and estimator of 
highest type, and understand modern workroom practices 
thoroughly. Address “K. G.”, care The Upholsterer. 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON terri- 
tory. Well connected salesman is open for good additional 
lines on commission. Address “Well Connected”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED — DRAPERY CUTTER, DESIGNER AND 
ESTIMATOR—must be experienced in all branches of the 
business. Give full details in first letter; Chicago concern. 
Address “All Branches”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED —Position as salesman in New York salesroom of 
tapestry mill or lace curtain manufacturer. Phone Virginia 
6416 or address “New York Sales”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY SALESMAN WANTED—for all territories, call- 
ing on jobbers, department stores, and cutting trade. Com- 
mission basis only. Those with extensive following apply. 
Address “Extensive Following”, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 24, clean cut, wishes connection with interior 
decorator as assistant, where his 6 years’ practical experi- 
ence in upholstering and interior decorating will be advan- 
tageous in acquiring broader knowledge of interior decoration. 
Address “Clean Cut”, care The Upholsterer. 
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WE ARE IN TOUCH WITH A SPLENDID OPPOR- 

TUNITY for anyone qualified with the experience, taste, 
and business ability to direct the styling of a manufacturer’s 
line of upholstery and drapery fabrics. Only men of proven 
worth will be considered. Address in confidence the editor 
of The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—thoroughly experienced, very well acquainted 

with upholstery jobbers and large furniture manufacturers 
from the East to the Middle West, desires mill line of pile 
fabrics, tapestry or damasks suitable for the above trade. 
Best of references. Address “Well Acquainted”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


SLIP-COVER CUTTER—expert mechanic on drapery cut- 

ting and hanging, slip-covers, eight years’ experience with 
high class clientele; capable estimating and selling. New 
York connection preferred. Address “M. G.”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


MAN, 29, having complete knowledge of upholstery fabric 

trade, seeks connection with mill or reliable importer as 
credit manager or sales representative. Six years’ experience. 
Knows trade thoroughly. Best of references. Address 
“Experienced”, care The Upholsterer. 


ADDITIONAL LINES wanted for Pacific Coast territory, 
Denver, Colorado, and West, on commission basis. Have 
good connections. Preference given to lines not requiring 
excessive baggage. Address “Denver and West”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—4desires position with firm cater- 
ing to the better decorative trade. Capable of meeting the 
most exacting clientele. Can plan and supervise complete 
decorative schemes, also execute sketches. Address “Deco- 
rator’, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN —INTERIOR DECORATOR. Young man, 
smart, attractive personality, excellent art and period train- 
ing, and thorough practical experience, convincing salesman, 
is open for position any of the decorative trades, retail 
or wholesale. Address “Convincing”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN calling on upholstered furniture manufacturers 
to sell side line of upholstery trimmings. Various terri- 
tories open. Good opportunity to connect with growing con- 
cern. Write details. Address “Growing Concern”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN calling on upholstery departments or on trade 
handling pictures and mirrors to sell as a side line picture 
and mirror cords. Various territories open. Good oppor- 
tunity for right man. Address “A-Number One”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR EXECUTIVE—ten years’ experi- 
ence with department and specialty stores. An able deco- 
rator with complete knowledge of workroom operations. 
Address “Able”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMAN for Chicago territory and another 
for South, to carry tapestry and trimmings side line for 

furniture manufacturing trade. Commission basis. Refer- 

ences required. Address “West and South”, care The 

Upholsterer. 

LOFTS—3rd and 4th floors, light, 25 x 100, reasonable rent, 
elevator, 45 E. 34th St., New York City. Telephone Lexing- 

ton 6954, B. O. Schwartz. 


IN ST. LOUIS AND VICINITIES would like to represent 

a manufacturer or importer of furniture or occasional fur- 
niture; well acquainted with furniture houses, interior decora- 
tors, department stores, etc. Address “A. W. B.”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—(road) calling on upholsterers, decorators, and 

art shops. Traveled through Pennsylvania and Middle West. 
Salary or drawing account. Address “Road”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


SAMPLE DEPARTMENT MANAGER, with executive abil- 

ity, saving methods and general details, wide experience in 
drapery, upholstery and fancy fabrics, desires to make a 
change. Address “Samples”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN — Ten years’ experience in upholstery trade 

through Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland, seeks 
connection with manufacturer or reliable jobber. Permanent 
office in Philadelphia. Address “Fabrics”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN—A number of traveling salesmen wanted for 
different parts of the country to sell on full time a com- 

plete line of drapery and carpet hardware. Give full details 

in letter of application. The GOULD MERSEREAU CO., 

INC., 189-191 Lexington Ave., New York. 

SALESMAN WANTED for New England. To sell popular 


line ruffled novelty curtains. Address “A. B.”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED~—Salesmen covering New York, Pennsylvania and 
Southern States to carry on side popular priced line of 
fancy pillows. Address “Fancy Pillows”, care The Upholsterer. 
MILLS—A well-known organization, established over eighteen 
years, desires to represent a mill making drapery piece 
goods, cretonnes, etc. Have extensive trade with jobbers, 
department stores, chain stores, and manufacturers throughout 
entire country. Unquestionable reference furnished. Office 
and showrooms in the heart of New York City. Address 
“Drapery Fabrics”, care The Upholsterer. 
PRODUCTION MANAGER of upholstery and drapery 
workroom, with record as capable executive, wishes to make 
a change. Can give references as to proved ability. Large 
studio in cosmopolitan district. Address “Proved Ability”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN of exceptional ability and considerable experi- 
ence in drapery designing, cutting and hanging, would like 
to connect with decorator doing artistic work. Large city is 
given the preference. Address “Artistic”, care The Upholsterer, 
GIVE ME A CHANCE-—I am an intelligent young man, a 
student of interior decoration, with fifteen years of prac- 
tical experience in furniture and draperies, and a fair knowl- 
edge of colors and periods. The height of my ambition is to 
become a successful salesman. Have a pleasing personality; 
would like proposition with department store. Address 
“Pleasing Personality”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN is desirous of con- 
necting with exclusive decorating establishment where 
integrity, sincerity, loyalty and initiative are considered assets. 
Eighteen years’ practical experience in designing, estimating, 
cutting and hanging. Can give references. Address “Loyalty”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN desires connection with wholesale furniture firm. 
Well acquainted in Metropolitan District and Middle West. 
Address “P, D.”, care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN desires position with whole- 
sale upholstery firm, either as traveling or metropolitan 
salesman. Address “B. A.”, care The Upholsterer. 
WE ARE LOOKING for a line of lamps, lamp shades, 
novelty furniture and kindred decorative articles, to give 
them energetic representation with our own line in a well 
located New York showroom. For information address Room 
812, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
COAST REPRESENTATIVE —Importers and jobbers of 
drapery fabrics with established office in Los Angeles seek 
the services of an experienced high class salesman acquainted 
with the decorative trade from Denver west. Salary and 
commission. State full particulars in first letter. Address 
“W. S.”, care The Upholsterer. 
RETIRING WHOLESALE LACE CURTAIN FIRM de- 
sires to place office manager and bookkeeping executive in 
new connection. Highest references. Address “X. Y. Z.”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
PARTNER WANTED—Owner of fully equipped drapery and 
upholstery workroom in New York, catering to commercial 
architects and interior decorators, desires to expand business 
and offers partnership to ambitious man experienced in this line. 
Only those seeking real and immediate business need apply. 
Address “Partner”, care The Upholsterer. 
FLOOR COVERING AND UPHOLSTERY BUYER open 
for a position. Twelve years with one of the leading 
department stores in a city of over half a million. Increased 
sales each year. Resigned to enter another field. Will con- 
sider either or both departments. Address “Increased Sales”, 
care The Upholsterer. 





STABLISHED Mid-West Decorative 

concern wants high-class man, not over 
45, capable of superintending small special 
furniture plant and detailing furniture. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for right man. Address 
“Mid-West”, c/o THE UPHOLSTERER. 








DESIGNER WANTED 


A firm of the Middle West has a permanent 
position for a young man with practical knowl- 
edge in designing furniture and decoration. State 
age, experience and previous employment. Address 
“Practical Knowledge”, care The Upholsterer. 

















